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THE STATUS OF WOMAN 


fe feminist movement has not run its course, 
nor can it come to a definite conclusion in 
an atomistic society in which no organic relations 
are recognized and in which, as a consequence, no 
natural limits are set to individual or group aspira- 
tions. In a society of this type all demands, as has 
also happened to the claims of feminism, take on 
an arbitrary and radical character. No real solution 
of the woman question is possible on the basis of 
individualism and liberalism. Papal encyclicals 
have provided the true philosophical background 
against which the question must be seen, and point- 
ed out the social perspective in which alone it can 
be properly appreciated and judged. The teach- 
ings of the Popes set forth, as occasion demanded, 
constitute when duly systematized a body of truth 
that is of permanent value and offers reliable guid- 
ance in practical affairs. Father Faherty has there- 
fore rendered an excellent service to our times by 
collecting, unifying and correlating the scattered 
Papal pronouncements bearing on the position of 
woman in the social order. (The Destiny of Mod- 
ern Woman in the Light of Papal Teaching. By 
William B. Faherty, S.J., Ph.D.,; Westminster, 
Md., The Newman Press.) What feminism needs 
is a sound and sane social philosophy which will 
clarify the aims of the movement, canalize its 
forces and free it from extravagances and excesses. 
Unfortunately so far it has been too much inspired 
by radical ideologies. 

Let it be said at once and emphatically that the 
evils, wrongs, injustices, inequalities, discrimina- 
tions and disabilities which the early feminists de- 
nounced were glaringly real, and that accordingly 
the violent protests against the degrading condi- 
tion of women were thoroughly justified. Practt- 
cally without legal protection, debarred from larg- 
er educational opportunities, excluded from the 
professions and limited in their capacity for earn- 
ing a living, women existed in an abject state of 
dependence. Such dependence is not conducive to 
personal development. Feminism as a struggle for 
human rights that had been denied cannot but win 
the sympathy of every fair-minded person, and 

would have gained its objectives sooner had it not 


become entangled with dubious theories. We must 
still distinguish between feminism as a movement 
of social reform and feminism as a philosophy. To 
the former we give hearty support, the latter we 
approach with great reserve. It is this deplorable 
alliance of the legitimate woman reform move- 
ment with radical ideas that made the Popes hesi- 
tate, and hedge their approval of the cause around 
with reservations, which wrongly created the im- 
pression that the Church was opposed to the 
woman's rights movement, when in reality she only 
wanted to save it from fatal errors for, as Father 
Faherty justly remarks, “‘the radical ideology was 
in reality anti-feminine.” 

That on the whole Catholic women have not 
taken a leading nor even a very active part in the 
feminist movement is an indisputable fact, but it 
remains dubious whether this should be put down 
to their discredit. From the preceding remarks it 
can be gathered that much may be said in favor 
of this aloofness. Unquestionably the beginnings 
of the movement were rather turbulent and the 
issues decidedly confused. No one could predict 
whither the violent agitation would lead. A cat- 
tious attitude was indicated. It is also true that 
Catholic writers, as Father Faherty says, exercised 
great reserve in their treatment of the woman ques- 
tion and thus afforded little practical guidance. 
Still the lack of authoritative guidance does not 
alone account for the hesitation of Catholic women 
to identify themselves with the feminist cause. 
The reason lay deeper, for we cannot well imagine 
that Catholic women were less sensitive to injust- 
ice than their non-Catholic sisters. 

In fact, it was rather the good sense of Catholic 
women that made them proceed slowly in this 
matter. The outlook of Catholic women on life 
is both realistic and practical. Besides they are 
possessed of a true sense of values. It should also 
be remembered that by and large Catholic women 
are less inclined to indulge in self-pity and self- 
dramatization. Concerned with the exacting tasks 
of home-making and child rearing they led full 
and satisfying lives, and did not experience the 
vague inner emptiness that tortured so many of 
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their contemporaries who had not found a satis- 
factory position in life. Moreover, while the le- 
gal disabilities under which women labored were 
humiliating as well as oppressive, and sometimes 
resulted in intolerable hardship, they did in prac- 
tice not always work themselves out to the full 
measure of their iniquity, especially not where a 
Catholic spirit prevailed. 

However puzzled Catholic women for want of 
authentic teaching may have been with regard to 
their social role, they were certain of their basic 
equality with men. On this fundamental equality 
Catholic teaching always had been unequivocal. 
In part it was this absolute assurance of her es- 
sential equality with man that made the Catholic 
woman somewhat indifferent to minor inequalities 
in public life, though such restrictions may have 
been felt as irksome and irritating. Even now 
Catholic women are not very likely to become 
aroused over political questions unless a specific 
moral issue is involved, In the past the Catholic 
woman looking for a career outside of the home 
always could find an outlet for her ambition in 
the many religious sisterhoods, in which also edu- 
cational opportunities were offered at the time not 
generally accessible to women. The Church by her 
marriage legislation protected the rights of woman 
and softened existing social inequalities. In most 
cases the Catholic home likewise provided sanctu- 
ary and opportunity for useful service to unmarried 
women. This constitutes no argument against a 
movement for greater social freedom of woman 
but does explain the tardiness of Catholic women 
in joining the campaign for emancipation. 

Rights must be determined and adequately safe- 
guarded by civil law, and in this respect the status 
of woman was highly unfavorable. When as a 
result of the industrial revolution woman was tak- 
en out of the home and worked side by side with 
man, it became necessary to give legal sanction to 
her new economic and social standing. Improve- 
ment came slowly, and women had to fight for her 
rights. From many sides opposition developed 
and this of necessity gave a militant and aggres- 
sive character to the movement, but it was well 
launched and irresistibly swept on from victory to 
victory. With the granting of woman suffrage the 
triumph of feminism was assured. 

In the light of the Papal pronouncements we 
will try to evaluate the various achievements of 
the feminist movement and to see what remains 
to be accomplished. Only narrowmindedness of 
the worst type could deny that it has done much 
good and in many ways improved the social condi- 
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tion of woman, but the fact cannot be blinked that 
the benefits which it has brought have been ac- 
companied by disadvantages to women herself and | 
to society. As stated in the first line of this article, _ 
the feminist movement has not run its course. It — 
envisions remoter goals and dreams of greater con- 
quests; it receives an added impetus from the pre- — 
vailing malaise and general restiveness of our 
times. The question is, what turn will it take. It | 
is at this juncture that an opportunity arises which 
challenges Catholic womanhood. By an infusion 
of the native good sense and moderation of Cath- 
olic women, the inherent potentialities for evil of 
the movement may be minimized and its possibili- 
ties for good brought to fullest fruition. From an 
impetuous destructive torrent it may thus be 
changed into a placid stream bringing rich and 
abundant blessings to society. Within the fem- 
inist movement enlightened, alert and zealous 
Catholic women are called upon to play the same 
part which Catholic workmen are playing in the 
ranks of labor unions. To prepare themselves for 
this important task they must familiarize them- 
selves with the pertinent teachings of the recent 
Popes who thoroughly understood the needs of our 
days. 

Times change and out of these changes new 
needs are born which must be met in new ways. 


Drastic changes in economic and social conditions 


have occurred and it would indeed be strange if 
they did not affect the social position of woman 
and confront her with new situations. Life de- 
mands continual accomodation. Precisely in order 
to save what must be permanent it becomes imper- 
ative to adopt new methods. This fact lies at the 
bottom of the Papal program which sends Catholic 
women into new fields of activity which formerly 
had been regarded as incompatible with womanly 
reserve and modesty. No lowering of the ideal 
of womanhood is involved in this change of policy 
but these spheres of action no longer represent an 
essential danger to woman’s health and virtue. 
Nor does this expansion of the sphere of woman’s 
work as contemplated by Popes in any way jeop- 
ardize the interests of the home and the family. 
On the contrary, if rightly understood and kept 
within the bounds explicitly designated, the en- 
largement of the sphere of woman’s social activity 
will make for the betterment of home conditions 
and place the dignity of woman on a safer basis. 
This will emerge with greater clarity as we map 
out the program of the Popes in more detail. 


C. BRUEHL 
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THE MOSCOW-PEKING AXIS 


“PRS spectacular defeat inflicted upon the U. 
N. forces in Korea by a Chinese army marks 
a historical turning point and ends a transitional 
period, begun in 1905, when—-in Korean waters— 
the Japanese fleet annihilated the naval might of 
Russia. The battle of Tsushima of 1905 sounded 
the tocsin in all Colonial countries, rousing their 
people to a realization that their cause was not 
hopeless, that the White Man’s magic of mechani- 
cal power could be overcome, that Asiatics could 
stand up to and beat at their own game even the 
most powerful White barbarians. What the Jap- 
anese began in 1905, the Chinese have now ac- 
complished in 1950—Colonialism has come to an 
end in Asia. The beau geste of the victors of 
World War U—of recognizing China as one of 
the Big Five World Powers—has ceased to be a 
complimentary gesture and become a bitter truth. 


However bitter to White pride and racial arro- 
gance, this truth will now have to be lived with 
and the sooner we adjust ourselves to it, the better 
it will surely be for ourselves. To revile an enemy 
only betrays the weakness of one’s own position, 
and one hopes that even war correspondents will 
cease to speak of “hordes,” when they refer to Chi- 
nese, and of ‘massed strength,’ when referring 
to American formations. That the Chinese should 
have been able to defeat the flower of the Amert- 
can army, though it was aided and protected by an 
airforce and navy, and though equipped with every 
weapon and gadget that mechanical ingenuity and 
unlimited financial resources could furnish; that 
the Chinese should have been able to do so “with 
their hands and feet’ alone, as Mao grimly fore- 
told, cannot be minimized nor angrily dismissed as 
due to a crushing superiority in numbers alone. 
Last summer, remember, U. N. and North Korean 
forces were fairly evenly matched in numbers, and 
yet it was the latter that almost swept the former 
off the whole Korean peninsula and into the China 
Sea. 

Unpalatable as is the fact, our oppponents have 
prevailed, because their morale is superior to ours, 
because they are inspired by a mystique against 
which our side seems to be defenseless. What do 
the French mean by this word mystique? Eight- 
eenth century English would have called it “en- 
thusiasm’”, but there is no equivalent for it in mod- 


ern English and so one can only describe it as a 
purely emotionalist faith, buoyed by an irrational 
hope and inspired by hatred. There have been 
many kinds and degress of it in history, such as 
that of Albigensians and Anabaptists; the French 
Revolution of 1789 produced a new brand of mys- 
tique, that of Nationalism; the Russian Revolution 
of 1917 that of Communism. 


The most notorious instances of Nationalist 
mystique were Hitlerism and the Neo-Shintoism 
of Japanese militarism. China’s civilization being 
naturally allergic to it, it was only under the stimu- 
lus of Japanese aggression that the long-smoulder- 
ing resentment against Western arrogance and ex- 
ploitation could be fanned into a bright flame by 
the Kuomin Tang in 1937. Sun Wen, ‘Father of 
the Revolution” of 1911, had based this party of 
his entirely on the mystzque of Nationalism with 
a purely emotionalist faith in one’s own nation, 
an irrational hope of a Golden Age after “‘libera- 
tion” (or self-determination, as it was then called) 
and a hatred of the foreigner as the source of all 
evil. But Chinese common-sense kept breaking in 
and thus took much of the edge off this mystique. 
It needed the atrocities and whole-sale extortions 
of the Japanese invasion of 1937 to rouse the Chi- 
nese to such a sense of exasperation, that Chiang 
Kaishek was able to fight the Japanese so effective- 
ly for the first few years of the Sino-Japanese War. 
But soon the wind of Sun Wen’s mystique was 
taken out of the sails of the Kuomin Tang, both 
by Japanese and Communists. The Japanese got 
Wang Chingwei, a former intimate associate of 
Sun Wen’s, to head a puppet Kuomin Tang, which 
in 1940 established a puppet government in Nan- 
king; the Communists protested that they alone 
adhered to Sun Wen’s final interpretation of the 
Kuomin Tang as a party ancillary to the Chinese 
Communist Party, and produced Sun Wen’s wid- 
ow, as living testimony to the truth of their con- 
tention. But the driving force of Chiang’s party 
was not so much destroyed by the philo-Japanese 
and the Communists as by the crass selfishness 
and insatiable greed of the ruling clique of that 
party itself, which after VJ Day became so blat- 
ant and unashamed, as to make it a foregone con- 
clusion which of the two remaining factions, 
Chiang’s or Mao’s, would prevail. 
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Mao Tsetung of course had the great advantage 
of not only being able to continue and improve 
on Sun Wen’s mystique of xenophobia, but to add 
to it, and incorporate it into the myst7que of Com- 
munism. Communism offers to the simple and 
semi-educated a ready-made solution of all the rid- 
dles of the universe; to all perplexed by the prob- 
lems of an age of transition an infallible method 
of overcoming them; to the oppressed, exploited 
and aggrieved the sure hope of an imminent and 
inevitable liberation, redress and revenge. Mao 
fell for it when he was young, as did all those 
of his age who are now constituting the top rank 
of the Chinese Communists Party. There is no 
ground for doubting the sincerity of their conver- 
sion to the Marxist faith nor for assuming that they 
believe less firmly in it now than they ever did. 
It has given them and their followers today “a 
sense of purpose and high destiny, which has re- 
placed the old aimlessness. They have a cause 
to strive for, which makes them embrace all pres- 
ent distresses as not meaningless and enduring, but 
as the bitthpangs of a new order which will no 
longer know destitution and misery. They feel 
that China can no longer be ignored in world af- 
fairs and treated as a semi-colony; instead of lag- 
ging behind, she is now in the vanguard of world 
progress, with powerful allies who will not let 
her down.”?) 

One would therefore deprecate the constant use 
of “pawn” and “‘a stooge” by our press, to express 
Mao’s relation to Stalin. As far as the former is 
concerned, he feels sure in the weight of the four- 
hundred-fifty millions behind him, as at least an 
equal of the latter. He realizes strongly, that, as 
matters stand, he needs sorely all the backing that 
the Soviet can give him, but perhaps even more 
acutely he realizes also, how indispensable a Com- 
munist China is for the Kremlin. The conviction 
that together final victory is theirs, but that sepa- 
rately neither has a chance of survival, Russia even 
less than China, is based on the twin fact that Rus- 
sia is industrially, and therefore vitally, much more 
vulnerable than China, but that China’s industrial 
under-development means on the other hand de- 
pendence on Russian aid. The mutual position of 
China and Russia therefore resembles much more 
Hitler’s Berlin-Tokio “axis” than a Kremlin mas- 
ter-mind playing his Chinese “‘pawn’’. Hitler was 


1) I quote from a remarkable series of articles in the 
Manchester Guardian of November and December by 
“A Correspondent lately in China.” 
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not Japan’s pawn, nor Japan Hitler's; they were 
partners in a common enterprise for dividing up 
the world between them, exactly as Mao and 
Stalin are today. And just because in that division . 
of spoils Asia is Mao’s portion, it was his but not 
Stalin’s business to move into Korea and clear out — 
the Imperialists of the West, who were threaten- — 
ing from there, permanently to point a dagger 
at China’s industrial heart in Manchuria. The 
men directing the Sino-Soviet axis knew as well 
as anybody, that the Pentagon had definitely ruled 
that Korea is not defendable and had based all 
its policies on that recognition. They therefore 
considered it perfectly safe and opportune to send 
North Korean Kim II Sung into South Korea last 
June, to make Korea safe for the Communist Axis. 
When President Truman’s impromptu decision to 
resist this move by force upset both the Penta- 
gon’s and Kim II Sung’s plans, it was only a 
question of time when Mao would move in to save 
Korea for Communism. 

What our policy of defense and offense against 
this Moscow-Peking Axis should now be, is a ques- 
tion which completely escapes the writer’s compe- 
tence. All that I have tried to do, and consider 
it indispensable for future success to try, is to 
make our side realize how matters look from our 
adversaries’ point of view. Nothing is more fatal 
than to underrate one’s opponent or to construct 
a caricature of him; the former makes one lose a 
war, the latter a peace. As a Christian one can 
only rely on the two virtues, the combination of 
which makes Christian ethics unique: Humility 
and Fortitude. Humility in realizing our own 
sins and share in sowing the dragon brood which 
is now being harvested; how our greed has made 
us to force ourselves on an Orient that only asked 
to be left alone; how pride in our “‘science’”’ has 
made us to ridicule the old-established order and 
millenarian civilization there, and to help substi- 
tute for it the chaos of our own relativism, agnos- 
ticism, secularism and materialism; that it was 
our fathers, who ate those sour grapes and that 
therefore the teeth of us, their sons, are now set 
on edge. 

And with that, Fortitude, steeling us to suffer 
—privation, pain, death—not for an utopia, but 
for truth; not for a lush peace of ease and com- 
fort, but for justice; not in hatred, but in the love 
of a God, Who has first willed to suffer for us, 
yea, even for us, whether we be Americans or 
Chinese. 


H, C. E. ZACHARIAS 
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HUMAN DIGNITY-II 


Ths activities of economic life revolve around 
| the efforts of production, the ways of dis- 
tribution and the manner of consumption of goods 
produced. No matter in what place in the eco- 
nomic order a person happens to be, whether as 
industrialist he rules over vast factories, or as 
salaried executive directs a large corporation, or 
as engineer designs modern machinery, or as 
working man earns his wages in any of the num- 
berless occupations created by present-day industry, 
he is a human being answerable before God for 
his conduct. Regardless of talent and learning and 
occupation, all men and women are endowed 
with the dignity of the human person. 

The enormously intricate economics which spur 
industry and commerce and finance, can be de- 
scribed appropriately as a vast organism of inter- 
locking and delicately-balanced live parts, each 
functioning not only for its own good, but also 
for the well-being of the entire vast organism. 
Human persons, men and women, make up the 
economic organism, and it is their task to bring 
about and maintain harmonious relations between 
the innumerable parts and divisions in the eco- 
nomic life of a nation. We expect, and justly so, 
that they settle their difficulties and differences 
in honest, straight-forward round-table discussions 
and abstain from inflicting on the community at 
large the evil of unnecessary strikes. Again we 
expect, and justly so, that both management and 
labor exhibit fair-mindedness, recognition of 
human rights pertaining to all parties concerned 
and willingness to make reasonable concessions 
when. discussing their problems. High-caliber 
leadership of both labor and management is called 
for. 

Paradise will never be found and never es- 
tablished on earth, but a measure of security and 
happiness is obtainable when men and women 
conduct their affairs in full consciousness of the 
dignity of the human person. 

A characteristic mark of present-day industrial- 
ism is the process of mass production. Good or 
evil, the process is here. To stay? Who knows. 
It is harmful for soul and body of man, this is 
certain, if it is handled by an overseer of ruth- 
less temper with no care for the dignity of the 
human person. It can be made into a monotonous 
grinding-out process of self-respect, if speeded up 
beyond reason. Adjust it to man’s strength and 


needs, relieve the workers of its deadening monot- 
ony, make interchangeable the jobs in factories— 
pethaps if thus conditioned, the ways of modern 
production methods can bestow a meaning on and 
dignity to man’s labor. 

The natural right for workingmen to unite 
in Organizations to protect and promote their 
just interests has been given legal affirmation. 
Workingmen have banded in unions and the 
unions have grown strong and powerful. Union 
leadership has been aggressive. The massive 
strength of the unions has been arrayed chiefly 
in relentless attacks on the fertility of profit- 
harvesting corporations, and collective bargaining 
has accomplished what could never have been 
done by stray efforts of unorganized labor. Round 
after round of bargaining has raised wages to new 
heights. 

But it may be questioned whether labor leader- 
ship has been inspired entirely by wisdom. Higher 
wages are indeed a most desirable objective. The 
vital issue however between capital and labor 
lies in their recognition of their mutual interde- 
pendence and the consequent establishment of 
right relations. Capital may not hold labor in 
bondage and labor may not aim at crippling the 
productivity of industrial and commercial con- 
cerns. Capital is not a God-given endowment to 
dominate the economic life of a people, just as 
little as the massive strength of union labor finds 
justification in attempts to take away this domin- 
ation from capital and set up its own dictator- 
ship. The leaders in industrial and commercial 
enterprises and the labor leaders, as well as the 
rank and file of the workingmen, are human be- 
ings, all made of the same clay, all possessing the 
like dignity of the human person. No matter in 
what part of the field of economics men and 
women are employed, their one and chief con- 
cern, after all has been said and done, is the 
attainment of the equitable sharing by all in the 
goods produced by the companionship of capital 
and labor. The awareness by men and women 
of their dignity as human persons and honest ef- 
forts to give it due respect in their strivings for 
strategically advantageous positions, can bring 
about in this jaded, weary world a considerable 
measure of industrial peace. ) 

Our little planet, the earth, moves in its orbit 
around the sun in strict accord with an exacting 
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time table. Unnumbered constellations in the 
firmament above follow their appointed courses. 
The seasons of the year come and go regularly. 
As the secrets of atomic behavior are better known, 
definite nuclear actions and reactions are discov- 
ered. In brief, the physical universe, visible in its 
outward grandeur to the naked eye, and hidden 
under microscopic smallness in its myriad forms 
of being and its terrific force of cohesion as well 
as of fissure, obeys definite physical laws, whereby 
it manifests an astounding physical order. 

For man’s conduct there is also appointed a 
very definite order. Leaving man at loose ends, 
so that he would do whatever fancy suggested to 
his mind, would be allowing purposeful chaos to 
prevail in human affairs. That of course is ab- 
surd. The order appointed for man’s conduct is 
a series of laws that germinate in and grow out 
of man’s own nature as created by God. This 
order, called moral order, is quite clearly: made 
known in the Ten Commandments. Nothing is 
more absurd than the assumption that this moral 
order imposes on man arbitrary burdens. On the 
contrary, it sets up signposts pointing to the only 
way which will lead to a measure of contentment 
and happiness on earth and to man’s final des- 
tiny. 

Man is free to abide by the right moral order 
or disregard it. He is free to uphold this order 
or break it down. When he chooses to act con- 
trary, let us say, to the fifth commandment, he 
chooses to disarrange, or even break down his 
true relation to his fellow man with regard to 
ownership of property and gives the lie to the 
true concept of human nature. Each and every 
time a human person willfully breaks any one 
of the Ten Commandments in a grave manner, he 
distorts the moral order and inflicts injury on his 
fellow man. There is a name given to the dis- 
ruption of the moral order, a name that finds 
no favor with many. The name is Sin. 

The word evil brings to mind such calamities 
as floods and storms and earthquakes. They are 
certainly evil in as far as they cause much dis- 
tress and strike fear and terror into the hearts 
of men. But man’s ingenuity can provide a meas- 
ure of protection against these disturbances in 
physical nature. Closer analysis will also disclose 
that they occur in obedience to the laws of nature 
and therefore, as regards man, are evil merely in 
a relative sense of the word. 

The unmitigated evil, the evil of evils, is sin. 
And: from where does this noisesome evil of sin 
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stem? Man, the human person, to whose trust 
and keeping God has given intellect and free will, 
chooses to set aside and defy the divinely-appoint- 
ed moral order and in the folly of his mind and 
heart goes his own way. Man is the bearer of 
sin. The actual, harm-producing evil on earth 
stems from man. The infamy of oppression and 
slavery, the infamy of concentration camps, the 
infamy of mock trials, the infamy of all the 
crimes under whose weight the world groans to- 
day, must be laid at the door of man. 

Whenever man puts himself in the place of 
God and allows his brutal passions to dictate the 
rules of conduct, misery untold and unmeasured 
must needs harrass mankind. Sin defiles the dig- 
nity of the human person. 

Divine revelation tells us that the first sin dis- 
rupting the moral order ordained by God was 
committed by the first human pair. From the 
hands of God only good can come forth. The 
state of innocence together with freedom from 
death was not the only gift God had conferred 
on the first human pair. God’s love raised the 
first man and woman to a special relation with 
Himself, elevating both to the sonship of God. 
Over and above what pertains strictly to the es- 
sence of human nature, God infused into their 
souls an ardent love of God, which made them 
partakers of God’s own nature. This gift which 
glowed and spread a special lustre in their souls — 
is called sanctifying grace. 

Although aware of their relation to God, they 
failed to weigh and heed the warning not to eat 
of the forbidden fruit. “In what day soever thou 
shalt eat of it, thou shalt die the death.” (Gen. 
2, 7, Ill, 3.) The swift and fatal results of 
their defiance of the word of God, the loss of 
the sonship of God and the state of innocence, 
struck down not only the first man and woman, 
but all the generations of man to come. That is 
exactly the unmitigated evil of sin, that by chal- 
lenging and defying the dominion of God over 
creation, man wrenches away from true, sound, 
moral foundations and, entangling himself in the 
webs of false and ruinous beliefs, brings on un- 
told harm. 

No created power in the world could have 
helped man to regain the sonship of God. God 
himself restored the gift that was lost. The Sec- 
ond Person of the Blessed Trinity having assumed 
human nature exemplified most perfect obedience 
to the majesty of God by his oblation on Calvary, 
and suffered condign punishment for the sins of 
all mankind by his death on the cross. 
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Through the healing waters of baptism, super- 
natural grace is again poured into the soul of 
man, the sonship of God is restored to the will- 
ful wanderer and he who was counted lost is 
again received in his Father’s house. Sustaining 
Stace in the struggle during life on earth is 
also the encouraging promise and actual gift of 
Redemption by Christ Jesus, the blessed Redeemer 
of man. Whosoever have been the fortunate re- 
‘cipients of these gifts of God, are particularly 
commissioned to be leaders in upholding untiring- 
ly and heroically the dignity of the human per- 
son. 

Why does God permit the evil of sin to be, 
and continue and spawn more evil? Whether the 
inquirer is just bewildered at the abundant evi- 
dence of the evil of sins around him, or is one 
caught in the hard vise of uncontrolled passions 
and wounded faith, or is the cynical superman 
who though scoffing at the idea of sin has to ad- 
mit the existence of moral evil in this world, the 
one straight-forward answer to all of them is: God 
has created man a free agent, free to choose to 
gO one way or another. Freedom? Most as- 
suredly, man is given freedom to choose. There 
is no other way of accounting for the variety of 
habits and latitude of conduct of the uncounted 
numbers of persons and peoples. 

Freedom to choose, it is true, can be well nigh 
crushed by extreme bestial torture of body and 
mind. When satanic power becomes incarnate 
in man it will not hesitate to twist and tear at 
human victims with dastardly instruments of tor- 
ture until reason fades out and the mangled crea- 
ture can no longer think and act as a freedom- 
loving man. But does not this very beastly means 
used to reduce man to the condition of mental im- 
potence proclaim most emphatically man’s innate 
freedom, the freedom which the fiend must first 
manacle to reduce his victim to slavery under his 
tule? 

Man is created by God a free agent, and in as 
far as he chooses to disregard the moral order or- 
dained by the Creator he brings evil into the 
world. 

Again the question, why does God let man go 
on in his evil way? And again the answer: man 
is a free agent, free to choose to go one way or 
another. In order to banish moral evil from this 
earth, God would have to take away from man 
the glorious gifts of reasoning and choosing, and 
reduce the creature whom He created to His own 
image, to the state of brute creation. 
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No man in right reason would ask and hope 
for such a remedy. Would this much-harried 
earth be freed from moral evil and its consequent 
suffering, if immediately, lethal punishment be 
meted out to every evil doer? For an answer 
let us recall what the parable of the cockle over- 
sowed in the wheat—the parable recorded in St. 
Matthew XIII: 24, 30—narrates: The husband- 
man requests that his eager servants do not walk 
over the fields of wheat to pull out the cockle. 
The wheat stood high and was bending to the 
gentle breezes. The golden harvest would most 
certainly be trampled down and destroyed by the 
men in their attempts to weed out the cockle. 

In this parable, Christ warns man against the 
hasty use of extreme radical means for doing 
away with evil and evil doers! ‘‘Suffer both to 
grow up until harvest and in the time of harvest 
I will say to the reaper: gather up first the cockle 
and bind it into bundles to burn, but the wheat 
gather you into my barn.” God in His own judg- 
ment will at the end of each and every person’s 
time mete out just punishment and just reward. 

And there is still another aspect to the question 
“Why does God allow the evil doer to live?” 
God is infinite mercy, and in virtue of this in- 
finite perfection the Creator gives to mortal man, 
who defied and challenged the omnipotence and 
wisdom of the eternal law-maker and seeks to 
upset the moral order, the chance and opportunity 
to return to sanity of mind and heart in course 
of time. What an enormous void of good would 
result, if God in sternest justice had terminated 
the lives of men and women at the moment they 
had become guilty of a grave infraction of the 
moral order. What a loss in the balance of good 
against evil, if God had not allowed them time 
for conversion. 

Individually the exercise of freedom may at 
times be somewhat impaired by inherited inhibi- 
tions or environments detrimental to the proper 
development of one’s faculties, but in the inner- 
most recesses of the soul the freedom to choose be- 
tween one way or another does exist and does 
assert itself in outward action. Collectively, mass- 
es can be swayed to follow leaders advocating 
curious sorts of nostrums. But the constant break- 
down of mass movements points to the fact that 
people choose, and are free to follow whomsoever 
they select as their spokesmen. 


(To be concluded) 


RT. Rev. JOHN S. MIEs 
Detroit 
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HELPLESS AND FEARFUL 


ITH conditions in mind, as they were in 
W South Africa on the eve of the Boer war, 
Sic William Butler, whose “Autobiography” 1s 
such a revealing book of human blindness and the 
ignorance and fallacies of statesmen, remarks: 

“The total trend of things—that is the difficult 
matter to grasp in life: where is the thing going. 
If you once know that you will know much; if 
you don’t know it, or can’t correctly guess at it, 
you are more or less in a balloon or in a rudder- 
less ship, drifting where the wind listeth.” 

It is a fatal circumstance that ever since the be- 
ginning of the present century the statesmen and 
politicans entrusted with leadership, and the fi- 
nanciers and enterprisers who exercised an influ- 
ence over them, have been just drifting, and in a 
balloon at that. To adapt a phrase coined on the 
Produce Exchange: they have been long on de- 
sires (for power) but short on ideas. It is there- 
fore international affairs have arrived at the pres- 
ent impasse, which so exasperates all those who 
have made a fetish of the kind of well-being in- 
dustrialism produces in profusion. Hence, one is 
at a loss to decide whether or not their condemna- 
tion of Communism is anything more than angry 
disgust over the disturbances to which it exposes 
the existing political and economic system. 

“Is this not the best of regulated worlds? What 
cussedness spurs these red fanatics on to break 
into our orchard, just as the trees are laden with 
fruits we are anxious and ready to pick?” Ap- 
parently the threat to what is called “free enter- 
prise,” and the right to use and abuse wealth as 
selfish greed may dictate, arouses the disgust and 
anger displayed by not a few people. If this were 
not so, would we loan Tito, who has utterly dis- 
regarded every tenet contained in the Bill of Rights 
and in the Declaration of the Rights of Man, huge 
sums of money without any guarantee of good 
behavior? Hardly. The vulnerable part of the 
capitalistic anatomy is not religion or morals, but 
the nation’s financial balance sheet. 

Hine illae lacrimae, which means, freely trans- 
lated, hence the great sorrow over the existing 
mess which today’s leaders of the western nations 
are incapable of eliminating. For one reason, be- 
cause they refuse to admit they are at a loss for a 
new idea to oppose to the destructive doctrines 
which are to a great extent the product of the 


principles Liberals swore by the last two-hundred 
years. 

Catholics realize so well the threat of Commu- 
nism, because during all that time their Church, 
her doctrines and institutions were ruthlessly and 
persistently attacked by the promoters of the En- 
lightenment and the protagonists of Liberalism. 
Catholics are moreover cognizant of the hypocrisy 
and duplicity of which Liberals have been guilty. 
While they demanded unrestricted liberty of ac- 
tion for themselves, men and women who pre- 
ferred to live and labor in a religious community 
were persecuted in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
and even Switzerland, not to speak of Mexico. 
Now we have made an effort to protect the people 
of South Korea against the invasion by the armies 
of the communistic northern Koreans. When 
the Piedmontesians invaded the Papal States and 
ultimately took Rome by force—where were the 
liberal defenders of vested rights? And where our 
righteous statesmen and politicans, when England 
fell on the Boer republics of South Africa? Gen- 
eral Butler, referred to above, should be studied 
for a better understanding of the black back- 
ground of this war. 

Speaking of the Jameson raid, the prelude to the 
costly clash between the British and the Boers, the 
well-informed soldier, who rose to the rank of 
Lieutenant General in the British Army, says that 
while an inquiry into the affairs had ended abor- 
tively, “enough of the water had been stirred to 
show that financial intrigue and sordid speculation 
and unblushing falsehood had played their parts 
in introducing the final fiasco.’ Because “thar 
was gold in them thar hills,” soon after ‘‘a section 
of people, including several prominent persons in 
the War Office (at London), were at work to 
bring about that war at an early date.” 

The nineteenth century abounded in wars inaug- 
urated, as was the Boer War, for the sake of gold 
and in the interest of commercial exploiters of 
backward peoples. As yet there has been no 
change of heart among men. With the develop- 
ment of economic conditions in mind, as they are 
affecting the Near East (due to the wealth oil 
provides), Anne O'Hare McCormick sighs: ‘‘The 
leaven of change and competition is active, a 
heartening and at the same time depressing re- 
minder that if the world were permitted to live 
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In peace for a generation the tempo of progress 
would reach a high surpassing that of any period 
in history.” 

. Progress! Progress, it is true is capable of put- 
ting money into the coffers of the State, bank 
vaults and private bank accounts. It can, further- 
more, provide food and clothing for the multitude, 
and many comforts and even luxuries. But what 
is commonly called “progress” has never yet sat- 
isfied the cravings of the human mind and heart 
for peace and true happiness. No people enjoy 
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a greater measure of “progress” than do we. Nev- 
ertheless the statistics of existing moral conditions 
tell an appalling story of the results the negation 
of the law, natural and revealed, exercise on a 
people who believe “progress” emancipates them 
from old-fashioned moral and religious ties. Nor 
has progress promoted international peace as so 
many progressives thought it would. 


There is our weakness, lack of ideas and ideals, 
the true reason of our fear and helplessness in 
the face of an enemy such as Communism. 


F. P. KENKEL 


Warder’s Review 


A Significant Warning 


A CLIP sheet, conveying to the Catholic press 
of the country information on the Cana Con- 
ference Study Week for Priests, conducted at Chi- 
cago between Christmas and New Year's eve, re- 
cords a number of significant statements addressed 
to one of the meetings by Cardinal Stritch. We 
would, in particular, refer to his words of caution, 
the Conference should not strive to assume, as it 
were, the functions of a national organization. 


In harmony with the sound Korporationslehre 
of former days, which demanded a decentralized 
government, the Cardinal stated: 


“In origin and purpose this work is necessarily 
local. After all instructing young people for mar- 
tiage is essentially a parochial responsibility. Your 
experience and program may be offered to pastors 
to aid them in their work.” 


There is wisdom in this warning. Centraliza- 
tion of organization is apt to appear impressive, 
because of its ability to marshal numbers, although 
“the spiritual bond” Goethe puts so much value 
by, is absent. In the end, vast bodies lacking in 
healthy organs, capable of serving well the whole 
body, prove disappointing. There was more to 
Lenin’s policy of creating Red cells in Russia than 
the opponents of Communism realize. It could, 
on the other hand, never have succeeded as quick- 
ly as it did, despite the fact that the circumstances 
of the First World War favored a revolution, 
had not the State been so thoroughly centralized. 

It was to be foreseen that a change from one form 


of depotism to another would meet with no serious 
obstacles in the land of the Czars. 

As the chief purpose of the Cana Conference 
to be kept in mind by priests, Cardinal Stritch 
named the promotion of the Catholic ideal of 
marriage. He urged the members of the clergy 
to grant their people the knowledge what to do 
to attain the ideal referred to. ‘Found your in- 
structions on the basis of translating the moral 
and religious virtues into domestic virtues, realiz- 
ing in the concrete the tremendous ideals of Cath- 
olic family life.” 

How great and pressing is the problem to which 
the Cana Conference applies itself, appears from 
the Cardinal’s words: “You (the clergy) are en- 
gaged in helping in one of the gravest pastoral 
problems which harass our bishops throughout 
the United States.” 


On the Rights of Man 


ERE we asked to recommend a number of 

books for a course of reading on the great 
French Revolution, we would mention among a 
few others to be diligently pursued the volume on 
the coming of that great catastrophic event by 
Georges Lefebure, translated by R. R. Palmer. 
The days of 1789 and of the terror are quite well 
known from a voluminous literature on the sub- 
ject. We know, moreover, in a general way, to 
what extent the sins of Louis XIV and XV, and 
the weakness and incompetence of Louis XVI 
prepared the day of wrath which swept away the 
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monarchy and feudalism corrupted by absolutism. 
While knowledge of these factors help to explain 
the events of 1789 as well as subsequent develop- 
ments, they neglect to uncover the mainspring, the 
fundamental ideas which captivated men and 
women of all classes of society in France of the 
eighteenth century and sent them over Europe, 
singing the Carmagnole and erecting liberty trees 
wherever they went. 


These things cannot be understood except in the 
light thrown on them by the study of the ideas 
fostered and promoted for a century prior to the 
attack on the Bastille. Lefebure states in this re- 
gard: “Descartes inaugurated a new humanism by 
opening up a magnificent perspective, the domina- 
tion of nature by science; finally, the writers of 
the eighteenth century, encouraged by English and 
American influences—here we must note Voltaire, 
the encyclopedists, the economists—set forth with 
spectacular success the principles of the new 
order, and the practical conclusions that it seemed 
fitting to deduce.’’’) 

As the result of this intellectual fermentation 
“the Declaration of the Rights of Man and the 
Citizen” stands “‘as the incarnation of the Revolu- 
tion as a whole,” so Lefebure thinks. While he 
does not deny the influence America exercised on 
the final development of political thought in 
France, the French scholar believes, and rightly so, 
that “the whole philosophical movement in France 
in the eighteenth century pointed to such an act.” 
Moreover, and this statement is noteworthy: “In 
reality, America and France, like England before 
them, were alike tributaries to a great stream of 
ideas, which while expressing the ascendency of 
the bourgeoisie, contributed a common ideal that 
summarized the evolution of western civilization.” 

What Lefebure has in mind is of particular in- 
terest to American Catholics and points in a direc- 
tion where their influence in behalf of the rights 
of man should be exerted at this time. “Through 
the course of centuries,’ writes the French histor- 
ian, “our Western world, formed by Christianity 
(when guided and defended by the Church, The 
Warder) yet inheriting ancient thought, has di- 
rected its efforts through a thousand vicissitudes 
towards the liberation of the human person. The 
Church upheld the freedom of the individual so 
that he might work in peace for his salvation and 
entrance into heaven.” This development was 
however extended in the course of the sixteenth 
to the eighteenth century by the proposal of the 


1) The Coming of the French Revolution. 
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philosophers “that man also throw off the fetters 
that held down his rise on earth.” They urged 
him “to become the master of nature and make 
his kind the true ruler of creation.” 

We know today that this experiment proved 
man’s ability to harness and utilize the forces of 
nature. But it also tempted him to declare his 
autonomy. The dignity of the human person now 
was no longer that conferred upon the image of 
the Creator, intended for a higher destiny than 
his earthly career; it derived from human law 
which decreed that all men, born free and equal, 
should enjoy certain inalienable rights. This op- 
positeness of the two concepts regarding the hu- 
man person is of a fundamental nature. Profes- 
sor Lefebure does not draw this distinction: in 
fact, he claims the Church and the philosophers 
to have been one “in recognizing the eminent 
dignity of the human person.” He believes fur- 
thermore: ‘The West, inspired by the same mas- 
ters, continued also to acknowledge the unity of 
mankind. The Church promised salvation to all 
without distinction of race, language or nation. 
To this universalism the new thinkers remained 
faithful. They secularized the idea of Christian 
community, but they kept it alive.’’*) 

There is the rub! Why did they do no more 
than just that? Having denied the immutability 
of the natural law, the doctrine of universality 
readily fell a victim to racialism and nationalism. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion reached by the scholar 
we have quoted, the principles discussed by him, 
continue to appeal to men of good will every- 
where, who cry with Victor Hugo: “Je Aais l’op- 
pression d'une haine profonde” (I hate oppression 
with a profound hate). 

Of this, let us add, Catholics have given ample 
proof throughout the ages. On many an historical 
occasion they proved worthy of the fact that the 
rights of human personality were first vindicated 
by Christianity against the claims of the State and 
Society. 


Strictures on Taxation 


Sov ume in November, Dr. Wilford I. King, 
professor emeritus of economics, New York 
University, appeared before the Means Committee 
of the House of Congress to present to its mem- 
bers his views on the proposed excess-profits tax. 
Printed, the address covers four pages in quarto 
and suffices at least for one purpose, to demon- 
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strate the importance and the intricacies of a ques- 
tion the wrong solution of which may lead to dis- 
aster. As yet, the American people do not realize 
the extent to which the welfare of a nation depends 
upon the wisdom of rulers and legislators not to 
bleed a people white by taxation. Only recently 
Pius XII warned against the present tendency to 
tob Peter to pay Paul, just as Leo XIII in his days 
had spoken of the danger to over-burden a people 
with taxes. 

For the present, we will quote from Dr. King’s 
lengthy statement on the subject of an excess- 
profits tax only the following general statement: 

“Wherever competition is free, profits are a 
gauge of efficiency, for the most profitable con- 
cern is the one which utilizes manpower and ma- 
terials most effectively to turn out the most desired 
goods at the lowest cost. Doing this enables it to 
undersell its competitors and expand its market. 
Using taxation to penalize efficiency is always the 


height of folly, and is even less excusable in war- © 


time than in peacetime.” 


But is all of this statement true? Hardly. Prof- 
its are by no means always a gauge of efficiency. 
All too often their source is in monopoly and the 
ruthless abuse it grants capital. When a short 
railway, which carried iron ore from the mine to a 
Lake Superior port, paid its owners a fifty percent 
dividend annually, the profit was not earned by 
efficiency but appropriated on the strength of the 
power monopoly conferred on the beneficiaries, 
who were likewise mine-owners and stockholders 
in the steel industry. The excessive freight bill 
was, of course, ultimately paid by consumers of 
iron and steel wares. 

Nor was or is it always the efficiency makes it 
possible for a particular concern to undersell its 
competitors in the market” It is all too often a 
question of the abuse of financial power and utter 
disregard for right. But, for this condition the 
_ excess-profits tax is not the remedy; a moral evil 
of this nature must be attacked at the roots, in 
the manner in which our forefathers met the in- 
clination of human nature, to harvest where a man 
had not sowed. Greed there was, but it was recog- 
nized for a great evil and asin. Wealth which had 
its source in this condition might be confiscated; 
but public authority did not permit men to enrich 
themselves at the expense of others, while they 
were at the same time submitted to an annual 
blood-letting. This was done by Roman emperors 
with little benefit to anybody. 
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Let us add, from the levying of excessive taxes 
to a capital levy is but one step. At present most 
people are keen to prevent “the red wolf” from 
coming in through the front gate. In the mean- 
while a bunch of coyotes is seeking to break into 
the chickenhouse. As Professor King told the 
congressional committee: 


“The idea of levying taxes on corporate profits 
has always appealed strongly to those who are 
anxious to ‘soak the rich’ and protect ‘the down- 
trodden masses.’ However, such taxes do not nec- 
essarily accomplish this end. For it is entirely 
possible that the corporation saddled with heavy 
excess-profits taxes may have among its stockhold- 
ers a large percentage of small holders, while the 
corporation paying no such taxes is owned mainly 
by millionaires. You are, of course, well aware 
that a large proportion of corporate stockholders 
are people of moderate means... Clearly, there- 
fore, excess-profits taxes cannot be justified on the 
assumption that they conform to the ability-to-pay 
theory.” 

The author of this declaration also believes that 
taxes on corporate profits are very unsatisfactory 
as sources of revenue for financing war, for they 
lack the flexibility which is needed to meet the 
highly fluctuating costs of armed conflict. 


On the other hand, Professor King believes cor- 
porations to have proven “highly convenient and 
efficient tax collectors; hence the Committee 
could not be expected to recommend any system 
of taxation which would dispense with these “‘ad- 
mittedly valuable services.” What is the logical 
way out of this dilemma? That is the question, 
for which blind dislike of corporations has no 
satisfactory answer. 


So it has come to this under the aegis of the 
spirit of the age: “A writer's financial life re- 
sembles a violent fever chart, under which liter- 
ature lies expiring. If he is established and ex- 
perienced, an author sees the reward for which he 
has waited fifteen or twenty years, filched from 
him; if he is young, he will find that the infla- 
tion has taken away that voluntary poverty which 
the artist has traditionally exchanged for indispens- 
able leisure, and which indeed has been the basis 
of the intellectual’s life in western Europe for 
centuries.” 
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Contemporary Opinion 


R. RADHAKRISHNAN has certainly a hap- 

py gift of phrase. He warned the United 
Nations Education, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, of which he is a delegate, that the world 
was approaching “a new dark age.” He inveighed 
against the State ideology that ruled by compul- 
sions and treated human beings “like vicious ani- 
mals who cannot be tamed except by the whip.” 
He said: “The eclipse of human rights by State 
compulsions, the debasing of ethical standards by 
demagogy in all spheres, politics and art, trade 
and international relations, the indoctrination by 
the Press, radio and cinema, the bureaucratic con- 
trol of education, information and publicity are 
dehumanising men and producing a ‘ant-hill’ so- 
ciety.” 

There is a sermon in this small quotation. The 
three points of the sermon are: 1) the eclipse of 
human rights; 2) the debasing of ethical stand- 
ards; 3) bureaucratic control of every sphere of 
life, including the cultural. All these tend to 
form an ant-hill society. We are glad that such 
an outstanding philosopher is in the confidence of 
our leaders. His advice on these lines will cer- 
tainly benefit this country (India). 


The Examiner 
Bombay 


The most serious aspect of the whole problem 
of modern strife (social, economic and political) 
is that neither of the opposing camps see the pos- 
sibility of converting the other. The old techniques 
of conversion—discussion, convincing, grace— 
have been abandoned except by minority groups 
who have too little influence on the statesmen who 
control the destinies of peoples. 

Disregard of the traditional methods of chang- 
ing the hearts of men is the result of attaching 
more importance to the mob than to individual 
men. A lot is said about the consent of the people, 
but ever since the days of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
the idea of the collective will of the people has 
persisted in Liberal circles, while individual wills 
are disregarded. 

Statesmen who have acquired this habit of 
thought are sorely puzzled by the failure of the 
modern democratic machine to make men happy, 


or to provide solutions for even the most urgent 
problems of the day. They think that some tech- 
nical defect is blocking the machine. They think 
up some technical new democratic device, they 
plan a new parliamentary procedure, some fresh 
form of centralization and control, and when these 
in turn fail, the old democratic car is towed once 
again to the repair-shop and a fresh bevy of ex- 
perts—members of a commission—peer into the 
interior of the jacked up machine. 

It hardly ever occurs to the modern planners that 
the weakness may lie in some moral defect in the 
hearts and wills of men, that it may be the lack 
of a valid ethic, sufficiently known and accepted, 
that vitiates our social organization and poisons 
the roots of our democracy. Too few of them, 
in their efforts to think up vast schemes for regi- 
menting multitudes, advert to the fact that States 
and social organizations must have for their ulti- 
mate purpose MAN... 


FELIM O. BRIAIN, O.F.M. 
Hibernia 


If the experience of this community is any cri- 
terion, you do not need to worry about the con- 
centration of wealth. Death and bad marriages 
and bad judgment will destroy most families and 
distribute their wealth far more efficiently and 
quickly than Government can ever do. 

If some families have disappeared, other fami- 
lies have come upon the scene. Those that sur- 
vived and those that emerged did so for the same 
reasons: they possessed intelligence, character, en- 
ergy. 

Perceiving this, one recognizes how foolish it 
is to lay so much stress on economic security. As 
though material things, money, industrial plant 
production, science—would protect us from the 
inevitable changes of our world! Surely build 
these things and use them but never forget that 
they are hay and stubble and may be consumed in 
the twinkling of an eye. The thing we need to 
fear about Russia is not her communism, her mil- 
lions of soldiers, airplanes, tanks. If that were 
the limit of her strength our task would be easy. 
But Russia is stronger than that. She has a people 
who are not afraid of work and who do not shrink 
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from suffering. She has a leadership that is pa- 
tient, that has a long memory, that knows history 
is long and is moved by an age old dream of con- 
quest; she has a leadership that summons her 
people to heroism. And we? Year after year, we 
elect to office Santa Clauses who promise us com- 
fort, leisure and security. When did those things 
ever make great a nation or an individual? Stres- 
sing them, why should we survive? The valuable, 
_ the enduring, the permanent assets of a nation, a 
family, an individual—are always the things 
which can’t be negotiated, which governments can- 
not legislate and money cannot buy. They are per- 
sonal force, energy, self-discipline, will, judgment, 
character. Give those things to your children, and 
you have armed them against all the changes of 
life, made them truly rich and given them gen- 
uine security. 
PAUL AUSTIN WOLFE’) 


In a recent New Leader book review, Gertrude 
Himmelfarb, a refreshingly undoctrinaire liberal, 
writes: “The defense of liberalism has unfortun- 
ately been left to philosophers too busy demon- 
strating the relativity of values to establish the fact 
of values.” That’s just the point, isn’t it? ... 

Pragmatic and positivist Liberalism was so eager 
to prove all values “relative” that it undermined 
the ethical heritage and Christian restraint of the 
West, as well as the organic traditional institutions 
that served as a unifying social cement. Thereby 
Liberalism unintentionally paved the way for Hit- 
lerism. Liberalism always begins attractively by 
liberating men from absurd old prejudices and 
aristocratic excesses. It ends tragically by putting 
all men in the position of those few illuminati 
who, when initiated into the seventh circle of 
Syria’s medieval Order of Assassins, were told the 
Order’s secret of secrets: “There is no truth; 
everything is permitted.” Or, to cite an uncon- 
scious Broadway jazz echo of the Assassins: “Any- 
thing goes.” No wonder that Fascist and Commu- 
nist mass-murder, based on the assumption that 
every means is permitted to achieve one’s ends, 
foltowed a century of relativist Liberalism and of 
the most modern ‘‘scientific’” Enlightenment. 


PETER VIERECK 
The New Leader*) 


1) From a sermon, preached in a village in New 
2) From an article: Fascism vs. The New Conserva- 


tism. 


Fragments 


ii his message to the Social Study Congress 
conducted at Fribourg, the Pope warns against 
“an almost superstitious confidence” in the power 
of the welfare state. 


A well known British physician, Dr. Sutherland, 
has confessed to the opinion: “In 1945 when I 
was Labor candidate for the Scottish Universities, 
I wholly supported the scheme to nationalize med- 
icine, but I think we forgot human nature. People 
need an incentive.” 


“Every child that is born into the world,” says 
Rabindranath Tagore, “is an assurance that God 
has not despaired of humanity”; but humanity 
seems to be despairing of itself. Modern man talks 
glibly of the birthrights of the Child, but modern 
man forgets that the first birthright of the Child 
is the right of birth. 


“Since capital has a social function it cannot be 
exclusively at the disposal of its owner, who must 
use it by giving to others what belongs to them, 
without being content to give only alms with the 
surplus,” says Archbishop Barbieri, of Montevideo, 
in a pastoral letter. “As capital has its rights in 
enterprise, so workers also must have rights in 
order that, besides a just wage, workers share in 
firms’ profits.” 


From Eaton’s ‘‘History of the Old South,” Mr. 
Jasper W. Cross has lifted the following state- 
ment, published in the Historical Bulletin: “Today 
the South remains the most self-conscious of Amer- 
ican sections, and for years to come is likely to 
preserve its deep regional feeling. Such a state 
of feeling may be a powerful force for good, 
since it resists the standardization of life in Amer- 
ica. The true function of this regionalism is to 
preserve the rich variety of life in the United 
States.” 


—_———— 


Senator Jenner, of India, is quoted as having 
stated: ‘The true history of this period (1940- 
1950) has been torn up by the roots, locked in 
State Department and Hyde Park vaults, and in 
the deep freezes of the White House, and dis- 
torted and perverted and rifled and destroyed.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


"The State of the Nation” 


Is is both saddening and exasperating to dis- 
cover the President’s ‘““Message on the State of 
the Union” should, at least in the version given 
to the press, break into print with the bland state- 
ment: 

“We face enormously greater economic prob- 
lems, as I transmit this fifth annual economic re- 
port, than at any time since the end of World 
War II. Although our economic strength is now 
greater than ever before, very large new burdens 
of long duration are now being imposed upon it.” 

Is this the thought uppermost in the mind of 
the head of our Nation? It evidently is, because 
Mr. Truman placed it ahead of every other state- 
ment addressed by him to the Congress on January 
12. In the second place follows a pronouncement 
which is evidently intended to throw light on the 
bulk of the facts and arguments expressed in the 
presidential document regarding the needs of an 
economic and financial nature to which the law- 
making branch of the Government should respond. 
The President says: 

“The United States is pledged and determined, 
along with other free peoples, to check aggression 
and to advance freedom. Arrayed against the free 
world are large and menacing forces. The great 
manpower under the control of Soviet Communism 
is being driven with fanatic zeal to build up mili- 
tary and industrial strength. We invite disaster 
if we underestimate the forces working against us.” 

Very well! But isn’t this just another case to 
which applies the fundamental truth, unless men 
solicit the aid of the divine Master-builder to as- 
sist them to accomplish their task, they will labor 
in vain. There is more needed than a large-scale 
or even a total mobilization of the Nation’s finan- 
cial and economic resources. Mr. Truman does 
not, in his address, hide from the people the need 
and obligation to make sacrifices in the struggle 
with Communism. But not a word is said to warn 
the Nation against the results of the decline of 
morals or about returning to the observation of 
the moral standards of earlier generations of 
Americans. As things are today, many of those 
who loudly condemn Communism, would choose 
it, should the prosperity they now enjoy fail to 
satisfy their exaggerated wants. They have 
learned to look to this earth for their happiness 


Procedure 


Action 


and apparently “the American way of life” is bet- 
ter able to fulfill their desires, and therefore Com- 
munism holds no attraction for the American mass- 
es. They know it provides less of the world’s 
goods for the workers than ‘‘free enterprise.” But 
this is not a safe foundation for society. 

In this regard, let us quote certain passages 
from the sermon preached at Christmas by Most 
Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman, Bishop of Peoria, Illi- 
nois: 

“The fight against atheist Communism will end 
in a fiasco if we are going to assume that the 
only thing that is wrong with it is a particular 
theory of economics. The poisonous element is 
the defiant atheism of it. If there is no God, 
then everything is permitted. The pagans of 
Rome at least had their pagan gods. The atheistic 
Communists have no god but Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin. The result is a utilitarian morality. But 
why resist political and social anarchy if we are 
going to be anarchists in the moral sphere?” 

Moral anarchy is even now an evil of the most 
serious magnitude. If its poisonous flowers and 
fruits were more generally observed and discussed, 
many persons now ignorant of the decline of pub- 
lic and private morality might be shocked into a 
realization of existing depravity. President Tru- 
man, should, we believe, not have failed to point 
out in his “Message on the State of the Nation,” 
called for by the Constitution, the necessity of mo- 
bilizing before all the religious and moral forces 
available to us, as a pre-requisite of the campaign 
we ate expected to wage against Communism the 
world over. The Message should have contained 
at least an echo of the policy of Pope Pius XII 
who, as-Bishop Schlarman mentions in his sermon, 
“battles not only against Communism in its crud- 
est form, but exposes erroneous doctrines and 
systems. He attacks moral evils wherever they 
may exist—evils that sap the strength of Christian 
civilization: The degradation of the family, which 
he calls the cancer of modern society; the greed 
for profits; the excesses of luxury which present 
a strident contrast to the sufferings and privations 
of so many.” 


Unless the American people show a determined 


willingness to mend their ways of life, efforts to 
turn Communism aside will fail. We must rea- 
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lize the full import of Bishop Schlarman’s weighty 
Statement: 

“The world has lost its soul. To give that soul 
back to the world is not merely a political prob- 
lem to be solved by wars and conferences. That 
soul can be restored to mankind only by prayer 
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and sacrifice. The better future that we believe 
in and hope for must be based on the belief in 
God and on the love of God. Glory to God in 
the highest first, and then only can you have peace 
among men of good will.” 

F. P. K. 


Inaugurated by the Lowly 


yeas revolutions and wars filled a century 
with clamorous destruction of life and 
property, and chronic unrest, a movement, inaug- 
urated by lowly men, noiselessly appeared on the 
scene, as did the gods of whom the ancients 
thought their feet were shod with wool. We refer 
to the institution known as Cooperation which has 
produced results of an astonishing nature. The 
very fact that small cooperative units manage to 
serve to good purpose groups of producers and 
consumers in an environment dominated by big- 
ness, speaks well for cooperation. 

As a case in point let us mention a brief report 
on the activities of a New Jersey mutual help as- 
sociation, the Flemington Cooperative Auction 
Market which conducted its annual meeting in 
October at Quakertown, Hunterdon County. Ac- 
cording to the record, this cooperative has to its 
credit twenty years of steady growth and service 
to the poultry-men and general farmers of Hun- 
terdon and neighboring counties as a pioneer or- 
ganization of this type. During the twentieth fis- 
cal year which closed July 31, the auction handled 
a gross business of $6,902,893.66 just slightly 
under last year’s record sales. On account of a 
lower price per unit, however, the actual volume 
of eggs, poultry and general livestock for the year 
just closing set an all-time record. 

On the occasion of the annual meeting, a 
patronage-refund for 1943-1944 of $45,708.07 
was announced. Refunds of all previous years 
withheld have been paid. 


* * * 


To what extent cooperation has won its way 
to all parts of the world, a report from Pak- 
istan shows. According to an official communica- 
tion the first Asian Technical Conference on Co- 
operation was to be held under the auspices of the 
International Labor Organization in Karachi from 
December 26 last to January 2, 1951. It was ex- 
pected that experts from almost all the Asian 


countries would attend and discuss ways and 
means “to help the millions of small producers 
and consumers in Asia to develop Cooperatives.” _ 

Certain other important questions to be studied 
by the experts attending the conference included 
the provision of training for leaders and staffs of 
Co-operatives, the setting up of co-operative fed- 
erations and official co-operative advisory councils, 
and the bringing together of different types of Co- 
operatives for mutual aid and economy recovery. 

The conference was also to consider the devel- 
opment of small-scale cottage and handicraft in- 
dustries on cooperative lines as a means of raising 
living standards. 

* * * 


A remarkable example of the cooperative sys- 
tem’s adaptability to the needs of all classes and 
kinds of people was recently pointed out by a mis- 
sionary in the Dominican Republic during a so- 
journ in his native Nova Scotia. Rev. Harvey 
Steele, of the Scarboro Foreign Mission Society, 
in a lecture on the Antigonish-Movement to Semi- 
narians, spoke on the application of the social 
principles of the Church to social work in the 
Republic of the West Indies referred to. As di- 
rector of the Federation of Dominican Coopera- 
tives, the missionary gave his audience informa- 
tion obtained by experience. 

These cooperatives were established three years 
ago under the patronage of the Archbishop of 
Santo Domingo. Father Steele believes that they 
are the most effective instrument to be used in 
combating communism in that country. Already 
he has organized some 15 Credit Unions in the 
Santo Domingo area, embracing approximately 
2,000 members. The main purpose in instituting 
the Credit Unions is to combat the usury problems 
existing in that country. Last year the Credit 
Unions assisted greatly in saving crops and cattle 
from being sacrificed to pay off debts. 

The Federation of Dominican Co-operatives 
has applied for affiliation with the American Na- 
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tional Association Credit Union. When this ap- 
plication goes through it will immediately make 
available to members insurance benefits on their 
lives and the capital loans of the union. 

The Dominican Credit Unions are patterned 
along the same lines as those of the Antigonish 
Movement. The people of that country have be- 
come very interested in the movement and are 
exploring the possibilities of a housing project on 
a cooperative basis. 

“Thus has the Cooperative become the school of 
the countryside,” Fr. Steele said, concluding his 
lecture. ‘Thus have more and more peoples of 
all races and creeds realized the sound philosophy 
behind Dr. Coady and his Antigonish Movement. 
The common man is becoming educated to the 
proper way of living. The dreams which he 
once had are now becoming realities. He now has 
a culture of his own and is ready to reap the prof- 
its which have long been overdue for the rank and 
file in a world that has been marred by chaos and 
depression.” 


Bombing to be Outlawed 


ITHIN a few weeks after the events de- 

described, the Mother General of a well 
known Order of School Sisters, whose Mother 
House is in Munich, addressed a round letter to the 
various communities of the Congregation both at 
home and in foreign countries. The communica- 
tion was written at Birkenstein, in Bavaria, on 
February 20, 1945, while the bomb attack, to 
which it refers, had struck Lechhausen on Janu- 
aty 15 of the same year. The Sisters killed in the 
air raid were in charge of a nursery for children. 
The account states: 

“Two giant bombs came down on the East side 
of the Theresian home, the side of the air raid 
shelter. The Sisters there had charge of the im- 
provised church for the St. Pancratius parish for 
neatly a year. When the bomb explosion oc- 
curred, Sister M. Jovita, who at every air alarm 
carried the Most Holy into the air raid shelter, 
was most likely bearing the Ciborium in her hands 
while she, with her co-Sisters and the seven chil- 
dren of the home, were praying aloud for God's 
mercy. Apparently the Ciborium was dashed from 
her hands. It was perfectly hidden when her life- 
less body was exhumed. On her blood-drenched 
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These statements may appear unduly enthusias- 
tic and optimistic. Evidence proves cooperation 
to be possessed of extraordinary virtues which men 
must, however, set free for action. 


* * * 


The people’s welfare can best be protected by 
institutions they operate themselves, A. B. McDon- 
ald, secretary of the Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada, told a meeting of the Ottawa District Credit 
Union Chapter. 

Speaking in Our Lady of Perpetual Help Parish 
Hall, he addressed twelve branches of the national 
Credit Union in Ottawa. These include four units 
which have been established in Ottawa Catholic 
parishes. The Union is celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of its national founding by Alphonse 
Desjardins. 

‘The essential features of the Credit Unions,” 
stated Mr. MacDonald, ‘‘should include social and 
moral values. It should reach down to the poor 
people to give them a helping hand.” 


veil, which was given to the Rev. Counsellor 
Ritzl, he still found particles of the Sacred Species. 
Sister M. Helga’s lifeless body was extricated in 
first place—absolutely unrecognizable. After hours 
of untiring labor Sister M. Amia was brought to 
sight, her face blue and distended from death by 
suffocation. In front of the altar, which stood 
intact in its Christmas adornment as did Our 
Lady’s statue, the three lifeless bodies were laid on 
the pews. The seven children seemed unharmed, 
but one boy died shortly afterwards. The Rev- 
erend Father writes sorrowfully: My dear triple 
constellation sheds its light no longer. They can- 
not be forgotten. They cannot be replaced. For 
Our Savior they died, in His immediate proximity. 
A Blessed Death, notwithstanding its terrors!— 
At the same time a bomb, possibly two, struck the 
cozy home where the dear Lechhausen Sisters 
lived for six and a half years after their sad ex- 
pulsion from the school (by the Nazis). The 
entire front of the house collapsed. The door of 
the air-raid shelter was crushed in and splintered. 
Sister M. Kunialda was thrown the whole width 
of the cellar by the force of the air pressure and 
was mortally wounded. Heartrending moaning 
told of her intense pain. She was able to receive 
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Extreme Unction and amid the Sisters’ prayers she 
quietly gave up her soul at 2:45 on January 15. 
BGEP,” 

This account was not written long after the 
event, nor with the intention of arousing and fos- 
teting opposition to the use of bombs, dropped in- 
discriminately from airplanes to destroy what they 
may, buildings, human lives, the morale of the 
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people. The authoress of the letter, the Mother 
General of the Congregation of Sisters, merely 
reported to the members of her Congregation of 
Sisters the tragedy suffered by the community at 
Lechhausen. However, the plain representation 
of facts speaks a more potent language than 
would an expression of horror by an emotional 
reporter. 


Soil Restoration 


| bea and others, attending a ‘fertilizer 


school,” held at Eagle Grove, Iowa, were 
warned that grain and soy bean crops of Iowa in 
1950 produced only as much protein as did the 
1936 corn crop alone. This reduction of so valu- 
able a food element was attributed by Glen W. 


Bunting, Manager of Central Farmers’ Fertilizer 


Company of Chicago, to “mining of the soil and 
the failure to replace minerals at anywhere neat 
the rate the crops were removing them.” 
Evidently with no thought in mind regarding 
man’s ability to replenish the soil with food not 
derived from the chemical industry, the speaker 


declared: “Use of small quantities of fertilizer 


helped the farmer destroy the foundation of his 
own livelihood by accelerating this mining pro- 
cess.” Heavy application of “the proper commer- 
cial fertilizer’ was said by the speaker to be a 
necessity, “if human and animal nutrition is to be 
maintained.” 

But artificial fertilizers are by no means the 
only or most desirable food for a depleted soil. 
As a member of the Scottish Health and Soil So- 
ciety told a meeting of a Fruit-growers Research 
Association, his organization did not condemn the 
use of all so-called artificial fertilizers, without 


which the land could not, under existing circum- 
stances, have produced the volume of crops so urg- 
ently needed. The Society did contend, however, 
that such measures were a dangerous substitute 
for ‘“Nature’s Law of Return.” . 

The speaker also expressed the belief of his 
school of thought on soil fertility and the means 
to be employed to secure and protect it, in the 
statement: 

“A correctly made compost of organic matter of 
both animal and vegetable origin contained every- 
thing necessary for the life of the plant and the 
essentials to inhibit and destroy pests and dis- 
eases. The use of the compost had resulted in 
the production of a disease-resisting stock, and 
subsequent generations showed a remarkable in- 
crease in vitality.’’*) 

The observations here adduced are not yet in 
our country popular. Considering the fact that 
the organic method of gardening and farming has 
been tried in India, Africa, Great Britain, and even 
in our country with marked success, it is difficult 
to resist the suspicion that the powerful fertilizer 
industry on the one hand and indifference on the 
other combine to prevent discussion of a question 
of importance even for the health of the people. 
Only a healthy, i.e. well nourished soil, produces 
healthy food. 


Another Farm Problem 


HEN does a sustenance-farm cease to be 

an economic unit capable of sustaining a 
family? What has been in Europe for centuries 
a question of particular social significance has 
thus far had little importance for us. For a long 
time past, the children of squatters and other 
pioneers left the old homesteads, which could not 
‘support them in comfort, to follow the setting 


sun until they had reached unoccupied land, to 
be had almost for the asking. “Dwarf farms,” 
the result of repeated division of land among 
succeeding generations of heirs, did not, there- 
fore, become a problem. Even today the condi- 
tion referred to needs little attention, because men 
and women who may fear a small parcel of land 
to be incapable of supporting them, do not hesi- 


1) Health and the Soil. Winter, 1950, p. 40. 
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tate to’ leave the country for the city or an in- 
dustrial area. 

Italy at present, on the other hand, is facing 
this phase of rural rehabilitation. An article in 
Foreign Agriculture, which discusses the coun- 
try’s rural conditions, says in this regard: 

“Another important problem to be faced in con- 
nection with land reform is the consolidation of 
holdings. In many areas, particularly in those 
where the land reform will operate, the land 
within a radius of miles around the village has 
been subdivided and re-subdivided for centuries 
among the local families, with the result that one 
peasant often owns as many as a dozen fractions 
of an acre in different localities. This is bad not 
only from a social and productive point of view, 
but also for purposes of soil conversation, since it 
is impossible to practice such measures as contour 
ploughing or strip cropping in the midst of such 
a layout of properties.” 


Short Courses 


HE Antigonish movement is today known the 

world over and receives a great deal of praise 
for its accomplishments in Nova Scotia. They are 
real and should set others to thinking. We be- 
lieve that in large part the success of that move- 
ment is due to the effort, to educate people to 
meet by the means at their command the peculiar 
tasks of their situation. 

But let us exemplify. From November 14 to 
18, for instance, short courses were held at Havre 
Boucher and Georgeville, attended by men and 
women from the surrounding areas. At both 
places such subjects as Soils, District Farmers’ Or- 
ganizations, Credit Unions, Adult Education, Fish- 
eries and Marketing, Nutrition, the Cooperative 
Union, etc., etc. were discussed. At both places 
Msgr. M. M. Coady, Director of Extension Service, 
Antigonish, was present. 

Out of these short courses came the organiza- 
tion of sixteen study groups intend to meet several 
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However, the writer of the article admits that 
consolidation of these small plots of soil is by no 
means an easy task, and will, in some places, even | 
be entirely out of the question, “for often the . 
economic and social attachments of the family — 
to their particular parcels of land (which they 
may have, through successive generations coaxed 
from a rocky piece of hillside) is very great. Per- 
haps the consolidation must come about gradual- 
Hen 
: Such consolidation of pieces of arable land is 
by no means an innovation. When it was decided, 
in the eighteenth century, to abandon strip-farming 
—called in German the Dreifelderwirtschaft— 
owners and governments were obliged to face a 
very serious task. Here were farms resembling 
patch quilts; those charged with inaugurating the 
innovation had to take the quilt apart and assemble 
anew the parts, and still satisfy all owners. Like 
surgical operations, reforms are not always pain- 
lessly executed or successful. 


times during the winter in order to keep their aims 
and objectives coordinated. 

On November 21 and 22, short courses were 
held at Quoddy and Spry Bay, Halifax County, 
where seventy people registered. Six study groups 
were organized and the main goal for the winter 
is the promotion of credit unions and further im- 
provement of cooperative fish marketing. 

Moreover, another two-day short course was 
held in the little fishing hamlet of Little Harbor 
on the Halifax shore on November 14 and 15. 
Regarding this particular event the Maritime Co- 
operator reports: “There are fourteen families in 
Little Harbor and on both nights the only light in 
this hamlet was at. the school house where the 
short course was being held.” Little Harbor al- 
ready has a credit union, a cooperative store and 
a fish processing plant. Yet there were two study 
groups organized among these people. 

Positive efforts of this kind are the need of the 
day. They are the best antidote against the teach- 
ing of Communism and open the way to the re- 
formation of institutions. 


All wealth in private hands is today suspect 
because the nineteenth century disregarded the 
admonition of St. Thomas More: “Suffer not 


these rich men to buy up all, to ingross and fore- 
stall and with their monopoly to keep the mar- 
ket alone as they please.” 


SOC TL AI 


Catholic Social Action 


PX ORDING to a report from Hong Kong, 

the local Catholic Truth Society has now com- 
pleted its fifteenth year. During the last twelve- 
months period 416,300 copies of the Society’s pub- 
lications (books and pamphlets—mostly in Chi- 
nese) were published in addition to two week- 
lies, the “Sunday Examiner” (in English) and 
“Kung Kao Po” (in Chinese). In the previous 
year the Society had begun publication of a month- 
ly review for students. This review, the “Modern 
Student,” is winning many friends even among 
pagan students. 

During the last year—for reasons that are easily un- 
derstood—the Society’s production did not come up to 
that of the previous years but much was accomplished. 
Trade with China was practically impossible during that 
period and though communications have been restored 
to a certain measure there are still many obstacles in 
the way of regular business. The Catholic Truth So- 


ciety can, however, meet the many requests directed to 
it by missionaries in China. 


Pee RESSING the Congress of the Catholic 

Press in Rome, Msgr. Montini, the Pope's 
substitute in the Vatican’s Secretariat of State, de- 
clared: In the complexity and multiplicity of mod- 
ern events, difficult is the task of the Journalist; 
more difficult, that of the Catholic Journalist. He 
is bound by a code of conduct and responsibility 
that does not worry the others. For his writing 
is not only information, but formation—helping 
to perfect and form the minds of his readers. His 
ideas, before being committed to paper, must be 
the fruit of silence, of meditation. 

That Journalist is a menace, Msgr. Montini said, who 
can fill his columns in a few minutes, on any and every 
topic that occurs to him. The Catholic Journalist will 
conceive his ideas in suffering, and bring them forth 
as nourishing food for his readers. 


south of Hannover on the banks of the Leine 
was established for retreats and leadership courses 
for members of the R.A.F. and Women’s Royal 
Air Force serving in Germany. Since that date, 
week by week, retreats and courses have continued 
with enthusiasm and without interruption. Al- 
most 3,000 people have passed through the Centre, 
and eleven of that number are now in seminaries. 

Hinsley House is a centre of multiple Catholic ac- 


tivity. Here the chaplains have their periodic confet- 
ee and hold their annual retreat, while the Catholic 


est five years ago Hinsley House, situated 
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Women’s League of Hannover hold their yearly retreat 
at the Centre. 


N November fifth the first Catholic weekly 

in Hindi was published at Patna, India. Its 

name is Sanjivan. Rev. J. Barrett, S.J., an Amer- 

ican Jesuit, is the promoter of the undertaking. 
The paper’s future appears assured. 

The Catholic Book Crusade, also of Patna, announces 

the publication of its first book in Hindi from the San- 


jivan Press: ‘America Ki Sant Rose,” a life of St. Rose 
of Lima. 


Cooperative Farms 


| Riceenaen cooperative farms with a total of 
one hundred sixty-five members reported on 
their operations in 1949 to the Department of 
Cooperation of Saskatchewan recently. Two more 
were incorporated late in 1949 and four in 1950, 
bringing the total present membership to about 
two hundred-five. In all they own or lease ap- 
proximately fifty-nine thousand acres. 

Total income for the fourteen co-op farms last 
year was $346,736. Because several of the farms 
were incorporated during the year, and so had 
little income in 1949, these figures are said not 
to give a true picture of the average incomes of 
farms which had been established for a longer 
period. In addition, 1949 was a dry year which 
cut down income from the previous year when 
fairly good crops were harvested. 

Total assets of the co-operative farms were $856,036 


compared to $501,532 in 1948. It is expected that these 
will total close to a million dollars by the end of 1950. 


Credit Unions . 


ELEGATES to the conference of leaders in 
the field of cooperation in Newfoundland, 
met at St. John’s, passed the following resolution: 
1. That the Cooperative Union favor the for- 
mation of a credit union league at the earliest op- 
portunity. 2. That the Adventure regional credit 
society be asked to expand its membership to cover 
the whole province. 3. That the Cabot Insurance 
Company be asked to set up a committee to study 
the whole insurance program in Newfoundland 
in the light of developments on the mainland. 4. 
That a committee be set up to study bonding pro- 
cedures for credit union and cooperative officials. 
A constitution for the Union was discussed and adopt- 


ed as well as a dues schedule which would provide a 
budget of $3,000 from the member societies. 
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Housing 


O what extent all mankind today is kin ap- 

pears from the bill to establish a Pakistan 
Housing Corporation with a capital of 10,000,000 
rupees introduced in the winter session. of that 
country’s Parliament. The House Building Cor- 
poration will build satellite industrial towns 
around the cities in Pakistan. Building of 10,000 
refugee houses in Lalu-Khet colony, Karachi, will 
be the first charge of the Corporation. 


The Corporation proposes also to build refugee towns 
around Hyderabad, Sukkur, Lahore, Sialkot and Quetta. 


Religion Enda ngered 


N the course of the third Bible Conference of 

Shurtlef College, conducted at Alton, Illinois, 
Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, past president of the World 
Baptist Alliance, warned that unless schools were 
maintained to train religious leaders, the churches 
would become weak. The speaker also asserted 
that ‘church members are no longer convinced 
of the need to give money to support church 
schools and at the same time pay taxes to support 
state schools.” 

Church leadership, Doctor Johnson said, ‘faces a grave 
crisis,’ since church leaders can not be trained for re- 


ligious leadership in state universities because of the 
required separation of church and state. 


Cost of State Governments 


IPSN the thirteen-year period from 1938-50, 

dollar costs of state and local government in 
Kansas increased from $132 million to $343 mil- 
lion, according to a recent report by the research 
department of the Kansas Legislative Council. 
The upward trend is due in part to new services, 
in part to the expansion of programs—especially 
in the postwar years, and in part to the inflationary 
tise in prices. 

The Kansas state budget now is approximately three 
and one-half times what it was in 1938. City costs 
slightly more than doubled during this period and coun- 
ty budgets rose two and two-thirds times. Largest single 


items of state expense have been annual fund authoriza- 
tions for highways and education. 


AG UEDING program for Oregon’s state in- 
stitutions, calling for construction of fifty- 
four new buildings at an estimated cost of $18.8 
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million in the next six years, was presented to 
the State Board of Control recently. 


The plan includes $8 million for rebuilding the state | 
hospital in Salem over the six-year period. — Other ma- 
jor items are a 600-cell block at the state prison, to cost 
$1,250,000; a geriatrics building at the Eastern Ote- 
gon State Hospital at Pendleton, $700,000; a 40-bed | 
addition to the Eastern Oregon Tuberculosis hospital 
at Dalles, $325,500; an addition to the treatment hos- - 
pital at the Eastern Oregon State Hospital, $350,000; 
and three new inmate cottages at Fairview home, 
$480,000. 


The Closed Shop 


ES Great Britain physicians and teachers are 
among those affected by the partisan decision 
of Durham’s socialist-controlled County Council 
to dismiss all employees who do not belong to 
the trade union. This closed shop issue has oc- 
curred before. In 1946, the Willesden (London) 
Council attempted to enforce a similar decision 
but was finally dissuaded by the weight of public 
opinion and private advice from government of- 
ficials. 

Effect of the Durham Council’s plan, if carried 


through, would be to levy a political toll on profes- 
sional and other workers. 


Rural Education 


AN attitude, characteristic of the opinion of 

the present generation of farmers on rural 
education is the resolution adopted by a Nova 
Scotia Farmers’ Association at a meeting held in 
Antigonish. Addressed to public authorities, the 
declaration states: 

“Whereas the prosperity and progress of a na- 
tion and consequently any part of that nation, is 
basically determined by the solidarity of its rural 
way of life; and whereas rural culture may be 
maintained and further developed only through 
the education of rural youth in a true rural en- 
vironment: Be it resolved that this association go 
on record as favoring rural high schools with the 
following features: 


‘1. “Rural environment. 


2. “Curriculum designed to place proper emphasis on 
agricultural theory and practice. 


3. “That the ptincipal be trained in agricultural as 
well as academic science. 


4. “That the greater part of the teaching staff be 
sympathetic towards rural life.” - 


(But man does not live by bread alone!) 
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Organized Labor 


Oren All Pakistan Confederation of Labor, hav- 

ing a membership of 320,000 and controlling 
180 labor unions throughout the country was unan- 
imously accepted as a member of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions at a meet- 


ing of the Executive Board of the ICFTU at 
Brussels. 


A development of this kind gives proof of the road 
the propertyless toilers have travelled since they were 
made aware of the injustice they were made to suffer 
since the advent of modern capitalism. 


Mechanization 


For a number of years in the past, a gradual 
disappearance of the telegrapher has occurred. 
Finally it has been announced that the nation’s 
telegraph system has reached a historic milestone 
as the Western Union Telegraph Company com- 
pleted its $90,000,000 mechanized transmission 
system with the opening of a high speed message 
center at Portland, Ore. 
The Portland center was the fifteenth and last in the 
nationwide setup under which telegrams typed at the 


sending point are flashed automatically without any 
manual retransmission all the way to their destination. 


State Socialism 


fees Great Britain’s Agricultural Act of 
1947, the Minister has power on the recom- 
mendation of a County Agricultural Committee to 
place a farm under supervision. The Husbandry 
Sub-Committee appoints a panel of its members 
to inspect, and if a farm is, in their opinion, not 
being farmed in accordance with the rules of good 
husbandry, the sub-committee issue a notice saying 
that there is a proposal for supervision. The 
farmer is told that he can make representations in 
writing or, if he so elects, can be heard by “a 
person appointed by the Minister” and give his 
reasons why such an order should not be made. 
With a special case in mind a reader of the Catholic 
Times of London writes: ‘“We had elected to be heard by 
‘a person appointed by the Minister,’ only to find that 
we were to be heard by the same sub-committee who 
had appointed the inspecting panel. The Minister had 
delegated his powers to the Agricultural Committee, who 
in turn had passed them to the Husbandry Sub-Com- 
mittee. In other words, the ‘prosecutors’ were also the 
judges. The right to appeal is specifically excluded in 
the Act.” 
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For Parity Prices 


[TBE 3500 delegates from Minnesota, the Da- 

kotas, and Montana, attending the annual 
meeting of Farmers’ Union Grain Terminal As- 
sociation, held at St. Paul in December, were told 
by the General Manager that “even with present 
demand for full scale farm production, most 
American farmers still do not receive full parity 
Prices.” 

“The goal of full parity of farm income should never 
be abandoned,” the speaker said, “but nourished and 
strengthened as a contribution to the nation’s economic 
stability.” 


Taxes 


spe revenue from federal, state, and local gov- 

ernments amounted to $53,586,000,000 in 
1949 according to a report by the Census Bureau. 
This was 2 per cent less than the record $54,495,- 
000,000 in 1948 but it exceeded tax revenue col- 
lected in any previous year. 

In 1949 federal collections dropped 6 per cent; 
state and local government tax collections in- 
creased 7 per cent and 13 per cent respectively. 
The total American tax bill in 1949 was $359 per 
person. The federal government took 71 per cent, 
or $253 per person. The states received $56 per 
person, and local governments $50 per person. 

Taxes provided 95 per cent of the $56,532,000,000 
total of governmental revenue in 1949. Charges for gov- 


ernmental services and other non-tax revenue accounted 
for the remaining $2,946,000,000. 


Stream Pollution 


pee population and industry have contribut- 
ed to pollution of our inland waterways. In 
consequence, pollution control legislation has be- 
come necessary. Legislation in line with provi- 
sions of the Ohio River Valley Water Sanitation 
Compact has been passed in Ohio and Indiana. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and South Dakota 
also strengthened their water resources agencies 
and provided for stricter control over pollution. 
Consideration that pollution abatement may be 
effective in preventing outbreaks of infantile pa- 
ralysis and other diseases was given weight dur- 
ing legislative debates and probably contributed 
to unanimously favorable roll calls in many states. 

Cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service and other federal agencies in carrying out re- 
cent Congressional pollution legislation also was auth- 
orized by a number of States. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


CAHENSLY’S PLEA FOR 
PROTECTION OF EMIGRANTS 


When Peter Paul Cahensly visited our country in 1909, 
he was refused an invitation to attend the annual Con- 
vention of the Central Verein which met at Newark. 
The organization’s President, who was responsible for 
this slight of a deserving man, meant well. He knew 
how implacable and ruthless were the opponents of 
Cahenslyism, and did not wish to expose either the 
organization or the convention to the attacks he feared 
would be directed at both by Cahensly’s enemies. We 
mention this episode because it proves how successful 
was the propaganda to make the promoter for the pro- 
tection of emigrants on the way to America appear 
obnoxious in the eyes of American Catholics. The noble 
purpose Cahensly worked for appears from the tract 
Father John Lenhart, O.Cap., has now translated into 
English. That such testimony should become known 
is desirable, because not infrequently the ghost of 
Cahenslyism is raised even today with the intention of 
belittling his memory. A certain learned magazine 
spoke of him not long ago as “a Prussian statesman” ! 
Which reminds one of the German poet’s statement: 
“The intention is noticeable and hence one feels dis- 
gusted.” 

Cahensley, born in 1838, was a merchant, an ardent 
Catholic and member of the Center Party. In addition, 
he was a Nassovian, and as such a so-called ‘‘Mustbe- 
Prussian.” Hence, whatever criticism may be directed 
at any action he may have taken as the founder of and 
a leader in the Raphael’s Society, it cannot truthfully 
be alleged that he had the interest of Prussia in mind. 


T WAS in March 1873, the man who devoted 
himself for so long a time to the promotion 
of the spiritual and moral welfare of emigrants 
from Germany, published a tract on “The Relig- 
ious Care of Emigrants” (Kirchliche Fuersorge 
Fuer Die Auswanderer, 16 mo., pp. 24). This 
brochure’) was intended to inform Catholics, who 
had some Church affiliation and intended to emi- 
grate to America, on the means to be adopted to 
best protect body and soul while on the way, and 
in the land of their hopes. Up to the year 1859, 
no care had been extended to emigrants by the 
Church. It was only in this year a priest was ap- 
pointed to minister to the emigrants taking ship in 
Havre in France. 
Mr. Cahensly told the readers of his brochure: 
The Catholic Church in the United States of 
North America has been blessed within recent 
yeats with a marvelous growth. However, the 
increase of membership does not correspond to 
the proportional increase of population. Statistics 


1) No. 8, vol. VIII, of a series published at Soest in 
Westphalia. 


prove that the United States count two million » 
Catholics less than there should be today, when ° 
compared with non-Catholics. The chief reason 
for this sad condition is to be sought in the ab- 
normal state of affairs of North America itself.?) 


Yet it will be profitable to consider closely an-— 
other, surely very important point, namely the 
care for the religious and moral safeguard of emi- 
grants from the time they leave their home till 
the arrival at their destination in America. Three 
factors should be considered in this regard, name- 
ly the care of emigrants: 1. in the embarkation- 
ports during their sojourn there, especially since 
the year 1868, when the Katholzkentag held at 
Bamberg established a committee for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, 2. during the voyage and 3. in 
the ports of immigration in America. 

On all these three points some improvement 
has been obtained in recent years, yet much more 
is to be desired and to be done. 

In regard to the first point, sojourn in ports of 
embarkation, it is of greatest importance that emi- 
grants, who are often detained there for a long 
time, should be offered an opportunity to receive 
the sacraments of Penance and Holy Communion, 
to be fortified spiritually to brave the dangers of 
a perilous voyage and to prepare themselves for 
the hardships of new conditions of life. This 
is the more necessary in view of the eventuality 
that they may not see a priest for a long time to 
come. For the same reason it will be most desir- 
able that couples may enjoy the opportunity to 
marry in church before embarkation. 

Considering the amount of pastoral work to be 
done, it is evident that a single priest is not able 
to care sufficiently for the emigrants of much- 
frequented ports, especially if he has to tend also 
to numerous other duties required of him in con- 
nection with the embarkation of those people. 
Exception at Havre, there are no sufficient provi- 
sions made anywhere, not even to a small degree 
for the welfare of emigrants. 


2) In the Lucerne Memorial of February 1891 the 
representatives of the German, Austrian, Belgian, 
Swiss, Italian and French St. Raphael’s Societies for 
the protection of emigrants, state that the leakage ex- 
ceeded ten millions. In June, 1891, Mr. Cahensly and 
the Italian Marchese Vole-Landi say in their private 
memorial to Cardinal Rampolla, the leakage up to that 
time reached the staggering figure of sixteen millions 
and during 1889 as many as 178,900 Catholics had im- 
migrated into North America (Cahensly, Der St. 
Raphaelsverein, Freiburg, 1900, pp. 35, 42-48). Fr. E. 
A. Reiter proved in 1869 that the actual figures of 
membership printed in Sadlier’s Directory are mostly 
exaggerated (Schematismus, p. VI). 
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The pastors in Bremen and Hamburg have 
agreed, despite their own heavy duties, to arrange 
a special service for the emigrants and to keep 
their churches open during certain hours. In Bre- 
men, the church was closed after nine o’clock in 
the morning for the whole day. Arrangements 
have also been made both in Bremen and Ham- 
burg with a layman, who is to assist the pastors 
conduct the emigrants to church and otherwise be 
at the service of the emigrants. The name of the 
representative in Hamburg is Theodore Meynberg; 
he provides every Catholic emigrant with infor- 
mation, advice and assistance gratis. In Liverpool, 
England, the Committee has undertaken steps to 
arrange services for the emigrants, but up to this 
time has not been able to carry out its intention. 
It will not be long until the appointment of a 
special priest for emigrants at Bremen and Ham- 
burg will prove imperative. 

The German missions for emigrants in Havre 
proves that much good can be accomplished if 
matters are properly arranged. Now some patti- 
culars about this mission. 

Sometime in 1848 or 1849, the ship-agent in 
Havre heard from one of the many emigrants 
whom he embarked for America the words: “I 
would like to go to confession.” The French 
agent, not knowing German well, had a hard time 
to ascertain what the man wanted. Since no Ger- 
man speaking priest was to be had, a French pas- 
tor asked a Sister born in Alsace to draw up a 
questionnaire in German which the priest used to 
hear the man’s confession. In this manner, and 
sometimes using an interpreter, the French priest 
heard the confessions of German emigrants. 

Because this ministration of the German emi- 
grants was too troublesome and unsatisfactory for 
large crowds, the Vincent de Paul Society appealed 
to the Archbishop of Rouen for a German-speak- 
ing priest to provide for the German emigrants. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop Henri Marie Gaston 
Bonnechose (1858-1883, created cardinal in 1863) 
appointed a missionary, the Rev. Lambert Reth- 
mann, a native of the Diocese of Osnabrueck and 
a member of the “Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary and-of Perpetual Adora- 
tion,” commonly called “Picpus Fathers” from 
their former Mother-house in the rue Picpus of 
Paris.3) Rev. Lambert Rethmann began his apos- 
tolic work among the emigrants at Havre in 1859. 


———__ 


8) Father Lambert Rethmann died in 1908. Mr. P. P. 
Cahensly described his activity among the emigrants 
‘and his life in Jahrbuch des Caritas-Verbandes fuer 


1909-1910, pp. 21 sqq. 
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The first thing he did was to hang up in all hotels, 
boarding-houses and emigration-offices a printed 
announcement (framed and under glass) which 
stated that in Havre there was stationed a German 
priest who could be visited any time in his house. 
The address of his residence and church, and the 
hours of services, were added, and the emigrants 
were invited to visit the church and receive the 
sacraments as a fit preparation for their perilous 
voyage. The emigrants were also notified that 
marriages, contracted in Havre in presence of the 
German priest, would be recognized in America 
as legitimate. 

Father Lambert, moreover, appointed some men 
and women to seek out the emigrants on the first 
morning after arrival; they would visit them in 
their various habitations and would invite them 
to come to church and to attend Mass, celebrated 
for their convenience by a German priest who 
himself had been in America and could give them 
valuable directions. 

Sometimes this invitation extended by strangers 
had little effect. In that case Father Lambert him- 
self would visit them in their lodgments and urge 
them to come to church at the appointed time. If 
inn-keepers and owners of boarding-houses would 
show signs of displeasure at his visits, Father 
Lambert would let them know that it would be 
to their own interest, if the news were spread in 
Germany that they took good care of the emi- 
grants. 

When Father Lambert had assembled a group 
of emigrants in church on the strength of these 
invitations, he would give them a heart-to-heart 
talk on the following topics. ““My dear people,” 
he would say, “you have left house and home to 
establish a new home in America. I wish you 
good fortune. You will find in America oppor- 
tunities to practice your religion and then take a 
passage to the Heavenly Jerusalem. You are al- 
ways in God’s keeping, but now you are under- 
taking a dangerous voyage. Do not leave without 
receiving the sacraments, if you have sins to con- 
fess. You do not realize how treacherous the 
ocean is; I know it from personal experience. I 
have passed through a terrific storm on the ocean; 
the waves were towering high up and then plunged 
down on the frail ship in the hollow of the sea, 
threatening to crush and engulf it. In such mo- 
ments man feels how helpless he is in extremi- 
ties like these. Woe to him who has no clean con- 
science! The Good Lord has His designs in lead- 
ing you so far away from home to America. You 
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are to become there standard-bearers of morality 
and the True Religion. As Abraham was taken 
to become the Father of the Chosen People, so 
you shall become Fathers of the True Church in 
America. Prepare yourselves, therefore, for your 
new vocation. Do not take part in immoral talks; 
do not tolerate any immodest actions on the ship, 
act like good Christians. Help each other, keep 
to each other and pray in common; pray above all 
the rosary aloud on the ship, even though you 
are no more than ten persons. Let them ridicule 
you, even the scoffers have some religion in their 
heart. 

Immorality on ships is sometimes horrible. A 
Captain told me that one feels like blindfolding 
oneself to avoid seeing these revolting scenes. 
It is no surprise that God lately permitted three 
hundred-fifty persons to perish with a ship, con- 
sidering what the few survivors told us about the 
licentiousness rampant on that ship. - In order to 
escape a similar death, do not hesitate to receive 
the sacraments before you embark. All of you 
should come to confession; there is my confes- 
sional. Come right after Mass or tomorrow morn- 
ing at five o'clock. Imitate the example of the 
group who was here eight days ago; no one re- 
mained away; all received the sacraments. Bring 
all those along who are not just now present; be- 
come missionaries in order that nobody may sail 
from here without proper preparation! If you 
went to confession at home, it will do no harm 
if you now make a general confession. Don’t be 
afraid of me, I am here to console you and to help 
you. I do not know you and you do not know 
me. Perhaps I shall never more see you after 
you have sailed away in the ship. Come to make 
a general confession and have no fear; I will help 
you and put the questions to you; you only need 
to say yes or no; I know beforehand what you have 
to confess; I have heard the confessions of thous- 
ands of emigrants. Everyone who is in the state 
of mortal sin, commits an additional mortal sin, 
because he exposes himself to danger of life in 
such terrible condition. .This danger is a serious 
matter; many who never had made a good con- 
fession all their life, made one here. I have seen, 
how during a terrible storm on the ocean a Jew 
who was terrified, prayed aloud in his agony: 
“Christ save me.’ You, therefore, should the 
more take refuge to the dear Lord Jesus and His 
Blessed Mother. 


I talk to you so sternly and entreatingly, be- 
cause I love you. I would be willing to shed my 
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blood for you, even endure hellish torments, if 
I could save you that way. Be present all this 
afternoon at five o’clock or tomorrow morning at — 
ten o’clock for recitation of the rosary, so that the — 
Blessed Virgin obtains for you a safe voyage and 
will be your “star of the sea.” Pray to her with . 
full trust and confidence: The Divine Savior 
obeyed her on earth and He will the less refuse 
to give you what you pray for through her inter- 
cession. 

It is absolutely necessary to invite the emigrants 
on the very first day of their arrival at a port to 
go to the church, for experience teaches that when 
emigrants have looked around in a large city of 
embarkation and have fallen into the snares of 
the professional conductors of tourists, they will 
often be induced to commit grevious sins and will 
become deaf to spiritual direction. However, when 
emigrants stay in the port over Sunday, this holy 
day itself will be an inducement to go to church. 
If in the port there is a roomy emigration-house, 
as was the one in Bremerhafen (now used for 
other purposes) the difficulty to induce emigrants 
to visit the church will be greatly reduced. 

The emigrants in Havre would come to church 
for rosary devotions in smaller or larger groups 
after receiving invitations. Father Lambert would 
kneel among them praying the rosary in their 
name and with them in common, and entreating 
the Blessed Virgin to prove herself their Star of 
the Sea. Whenever large numbers of emigrants 
had assembled in the port, Father Lambert would 
pray the rosary several times in the day with dif- 
ferent groups and deliver discourses such as 
these: “Behavior during sea-sickness and after 
arrival in America,” and so forth. 

The ministration to the emigrants carried on in 
this manner was always a great success, as I my- 
self had an opportunity repeatedly to observe.*) 
The work of the good missionary, however, was 
very exacting. He would enter the confessional 
at five o'clock in the morning and leave the church 
only about noon. Yet his love for the emigrants 
made all his labor appear light to him. 

The devotion of Father Lambert to the emi- 
gtants was rewarded in many ways. He had the 
pleasure to witness how the German emigrants 
prayed with great ardor in church, whilst outside 
worldly amusements created much noise. It was 
remarkable that often the wildest young fellows, 
who at home had perpetrated all kinds of mis- 


4) Mr. Cahensly visited Havre for the first time 
about the year 1863, see St. Raphaelsverein, p. 1. 
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chief and at first had ridiculed the visits to the 
church, finally received the sacraments in Havre. 
They would weep like children and avowed that 
they would never have confessed their sins, if 
they would not have come to Havre. Emigrants, 
especially such who had crossed the ocean repeat- 
edly, asserted that never in their life had they 
made such good confessions as in Havre, and that 
they found their peace of heart there. 

Father Lambert heard a great number of general 
confessions previous to the departure of every 
ship. Beginning his pastoral work at five o’clock 
in the morning he would have administered the 
Sacraments to thirty and forty persons at eight 
o'clock, at a time when in Havre business began 
to stir. It would happen also that he assisted at 
the marriages of three to five couples. During 
one year he had blessed the marriages of about 
three-hundred couples. 

And the emigrants were grateful to the zealous 
priest. Many times emigrants before leaving the 
port went to see Father Lambert and to thank him 
for his services. Besides Father Lambert received 
many letters from emigrants after landing in 
America, stating that the writers had laid the 
foundation of a new life in Havre and that it was 
due to his missionary labors there that they 
were now staunch Catholics. 

Father Lambert held services for over fifteen 
years in a French parish church, which fact at the 
time created some difficulties. However, in 1866, 
a church was erected for the exclusive service of 
the German emigrants. Since that time devotions 
could be held at times which were most suitable 
for emigrants and the German missions for emi- 
grants were productive of greater results. 

A great help would be the publication in Ger- 
man newspapers of the time when services are 
held in the Havre emigrant church, or to notify 
the pastors in Germany regarding this matter.”) 

Steamers always leave at a fixed time. The 
America steamers depart twice of three times in 
a week from Bremen, respectively Bremerhafen, 
and twice from Hamburg. Accordingly the emi- 
grants arrive at the ports of embarkation from 
one to three days before sailing time. The de- 
parture of sailing vessels is uncertain; tt 1s often 
delayed and the emigrants may be kept in the 
port for four, six or eight days. “es 

We must keep in mind that the greatest diffi- 
culty is encountered in trying to bring the emi- 
grants to church the first time. If they go to 


5) Mr. Cahensly in St. Raphaelsverein, pp. 1-2, sum- 
Raizes brictiy this work of Father Lambert Rethmann. 
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church once, the missionary will be able to win 
their hearts and to induce them to receive the 
Sacraments. 

It is impossible to say how much good a well 
organized mission does achieve in a sea-port; for 
there is no other condition in men’s lives which 
renders a human heart so susceptible for the ob- 
servance of religious practice as the prospect of 
a sea voyage. Yet most of the emigrants lack the 
opportunity to receive the ministrations of a priest. 

The number of emigrants who travel via Havre 
only represents a third or one half of the emigrants 
who leave from the German ports of Bremen and 
Hamburg, and only one fifth of the emigrants 
from Liverpool. During the years 1865-1868, 
about twenty-thousand persons emigrated every 
year. This average may have decreased since the 
war of 1870. During the last seven years the 
average number of emigrants from Hamburg 
amounted to 42,300, from Bremen 57,700 and 
from Liverpool to as many as 120,000, of whom 
about 13,000 were Germans. The total number 
of emigrants in 1871 was 246,280 and in 1872 
it was surely still greater. In the ten months from 
January to October, 1872, the number of emigrants 
reached 73,744 at Bremen and 65,151 at Ham- 
burg. 

The pastors of Bremen and Hamburg have al- 
ways administered the sacraments to emigrants 
who have requested them. However, the number 
of communicants always remained very small, in 
comparison to the large numbers of emigrants, 
because no special missionary activity, such as that 
in Havre, could be exercised among the emigrants. 
If in Havre so much good could be accomplished 
among a smaller number of emigrants, what gain 
would not result for the Church from a regular 
mission among the greater number of emigrants 
in the ports of Bremen, Hamburg and Liverpool ? 

In regard to the second point: conditions dur- 
ing the voyage (on board of ships), there also 
exists the need for great improvement. It is true, 
the legislation of various countries has done a 
great deal to safeguard the corporal welfare of 
the emigrants; -yet the moral welfare demands 
better care than has been provided heretofore. 

On most emigration-ships, the beds are put up 
in a single room. In distributing the beds, the 
most important point, difference of sex, is mostly 
disregarded, especially in cases when agents in 
Germany have received a group of people fot 
transportation in ove contract. ae 

Steerages on emigration-ships are generally. 
crammed with beds. Both sides as well as the in- 
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termediate space are all taken up by beds, one 
above the other. The beds are six feet long and 
from four to six feet wide. Each bed is to be 
occupied by at least two persons; often by three 
or four persons. The beds fill every available 
space and all corners; passage between them is 
very difficult. On many ships, especially sailing 
vessels, no light is kept in these rooms, so that 
hundreds of persons must remain in such dark 
compartments for weeks and months. 

Of course, the close contact of bodies created 
grave dangers to morality; this danger is aggravat- 
ed by the fact that the voyagers are kept idle all 
day long and are deprived of much moral restraint 
on account of their removal from their accustomed 
environment. The danger to morality is still in- 
creasing in the same proportion as the modern 
improvements for the physical welfare of emi- 
grants during the voyage will be introduced. 

It is not surprising that in such conditions a 
state of unbridled licentiousness is created which 
defies description. The well-known writer, Leo- 
pold Kist, in his interesting book, Amerikanisches, 
published by Kirchheim in Mayence in 1871, de- 
scribes the life of the emigrants in the steerage 
in horrifying detail, concluding with these words: 
“T entreat every decent, religious and conscientious 
person for Heaven’s sake to stay away from the 
steerage when travelling to America. The dwell- 
ing in the steerage would become for everyone a 


torment of hell, a torture of soul, a martyrdom. 
By no means, consider the saving of the few dol- 
lars not at all, but spend them by taking passage _ 
in second class; you will recover the extra-outlay - 
in America in short time. I tell every decent, 
modest, somewhat educated girl in all earnestness: 
You better stay at home than to go to America in 
steerage.” 

Yet this is easier said than done. It is impos- 
sible for many to obtain the hundred dollars for 
passage in the second class, and it is most difficult 
for them to acquire the fifty-five dollars neces- 
sary for passage in the steerage. Now this is 
just one of the endeavors of the Committee for 
Protection of the German Emigrants, to make it 
possible that the poorer and decent women and 
girls can travel to America just as safely as the 
better-situated in the first and second cabin. The 
system of indiscriminate inter-mixing of sexes in 
the steerage of emigration-ships is one of the 
darkest blemishes of modern civilization, and all 
those who have love for the less fortunately sit- 
uated emigrants must demand radical improve- 
ment in this matter. Details regarding the de- 
plorable conditions which actually exist may be 
found in the brochures published by the Com- 
mittee for the Protection of German Emigrants 
at Soest by the same firm which published the 
present pamphlet. ; 

(To be concluded) 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Received for Review 


Woollen, C. J.: The Twelve Fruits, Meditations on the 
Holy Ghost, J. F. Wagner, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. $2.50. 

Sertillanges, Antonin, O.P.: Recollection. McMullen 
Cos Ine, (Ne ¥.) $1.50! 

Watterott, Rev. Ignaz, O.M.I.: Religious Life and Spir- 
it, B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., $6. 

Boyle, George: The Poor Man’s Prayer, Harper & Bros., 
N. Y., $2.50. 


Reviews 


Meschler, Maurice, S.J. Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
in Meditations. Tr. by Sr. M. Margaret, 
O.S.B. Herder, St. Louis, Fifth ed., Vol. Pp 
561 p., $6.00. 


PA THER MESCHLER initiates the main theme with 
a study of the life of the Word in the Bosom of the 
Father before the decrees of creation and redemption. He 
entitles it “The First Life of Jesus.” Flashed as it is upon 
our minds, the Eternal life of Christ in the Trinity, one 


gasps at the Love that could be concerned about us little 
creatures! ‘There we were, there we lived from all 
eternity!’” The rest of the division is usual: the youth- 
ful and public life which latter includes Christ’s years 
of teaching, His Passion and Death, His glorious Resur- 
rection and forty days on earth, His glorious Life in 
heaven, and His mystical Life in the Eucharist, in the 
Church, in the Hierarchy, in the Religious State, in the 
Saints of the Church. 

The exposition throughout is strictly scriptural. One 
can almost sense the author’s effort to avoid the highly 
subjective, and scarcely a thought escapes the note of 
the scriptural source in parenthesis. Thus a sense of 
objective security is engendered, so invaluable in the 
student of research. Another technical point of ex- 
cellence is the faithful appearance of the complete state- 
ment of the scriptural passage or passages containing the 
mystery under study. In some instances this calls for the 
repetition from all four gospels, and gives the work a 
‘concordance’ value. 


Character delinations are emphatic and frequently 
startling in the depth of analysis. E.g. the sentiments 
of Mary when her Divine Son on the cross makes ex- 
plicit Provision for her future; ‘‘Behold Thy Mother.” 
“These words,” says the author, ‘smote on Mary’s heart 
with a new thrill of unutterable pain. They were His 
actual leave-taking, a formal renunciation of her’! 
Later, all this led the author to compose a separate life 
of St. Joseph, and at his death he was busy on a life 
of Mary. 

Evidently Father Meschler caught with vehemence Our 
Lord’s concern about the need of prayer. This is re- 
flected in his painstaking meditations on each petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The virtues, too, that the Master 
‘labored to teach from faith, hope and charity to the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit are ploddingly unfolded. 

The more than eleven hundred pages are divided into 
"wo volumes for convenience. However, they form 
ane work. Preface, Introduction and all preliminary 
=xplanations found in the beginning of the first vol- 
ame pertain to the whole. So, too, the index and ap- 
pendix locating the matter of the Sunday gospels, found 
at the end of the second. 

The paper and printing are excellent and the bind- 
ings very attractive, a grand gift at ordination and vows. 
Of course this work will be found in priests’ libraries 
and in those of seminaries and religious houses. But in 
his day of multiplying retreats and days of recollection 
for the laity it would facilitate the practice of daily medi- 
ration in the busiest of lives. 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 


Watterott, Rev. Ignaz, O.M.I. Guidance of Religious: 
Considerations on the Duties of Religious 
Superiors. Tr. by Rey. A. Simon, O.M.I. 
Herder, St. Louis, 1950. 426 pages. $6. 

This volume is one of the most worthwhile ever pub- 
lished in English on the subject, and may be in some 
respects unique, because it is addressed to religious su- 
Deriors, not to religious in general. Almost every phase 
of government problems is treated sympathetically, wise- 
ly, inspiringly and practically. Spiritual and material, 
financial and personal aspects of the superiors’ duties 
ure dealt with in a thorough and intelligent fashion. 
Not merely the theory of government, but the practice 
00 receives due attention. 

This reviewer would like to point out that though the 
00k is addressed to religious superiors, it has a much 
wider usefulness and would be profitably read by al- 
nost all religious, including young religious. The art 
of government is not something that one happens on, 
sut it is an art which can to a large extent be learned. 
[his precious book will teach valuable lessons in a 
imple and clear way to those who may later on become 
upetiors. Thus instead of newly-appointed superiors 
aking office unprepared (which often happens ) and 
yaving to learn by trial and error, they will be spared 
nany blunders in government, and a greater measure 
sf success for themselves and their subjects will be as- 
ured. In fact, the title of the book should rather be 
‘How to be Successful in Positions of Authority.” 

The author was a successful superior for many years, 
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and draws from a vast treasure of personal experience, 
which he uses in a sometimes startlingly outspoken way, 
and always with deep conviction. The 40 chapters 
cover a wide range of topics from “‘the burden of office,” 
“kind-heartedness,”” “passions,” to all the virtues which 
a superior (or one who will be a superior) needs. Herd- 
er deserves high praise for a fine publishing job. 


JOHN JOLIN; S.J, PH.Ds Sii-L: 


Notes 


GERMAN Sister, Sr. Erentrudis Kawa of Berlin, 

has written a booklet on the ‘““Way of the Cross” in 
blank verse. It has made a serious impression on an 
American reader who was patticularly impressed by the 
deep understanding and sympathy with which the four- 
teen stations of the cross are described. ‘Each medita- 
tion,” this reader writes, ‘closes on an earnest prayer 
for the virtue taught by the station. The sketches by 
Maria Hoefer-Eckart add much to the intrinsic value 
of the work. In content and format the booklet is 
beautiful. In Begegnungen mit Jesus auf seinem 
Todeswege are descriptions of the meeting of Jesus with 
Judas, Pontius Pilate, His Blessed Mother, Simon of 
Cyrene, Veronica, the women of Jerusalem, St. John, 
the good thief, the Roman Centurion, and the soldier 
who opened His side with a lance. This, too, is writ- 
ten in blank verse and accompanied by sketches by 
Maria Hofer-Eckart. The closing lines show clearly 
the spirit in which the work was created—implicit trust 
in the God who loves us: 


“Never again can man feel alone 

and forsaken because in every 

loneliness he will find You, 

his sympathetic Friend and Companion.” 


Those interested in obtaining a better understand- 
ing of the difficult economic and social problems 
which beset the Republic of Western Germany, caused 
by the immigration of millions of refugees from eastern 
and southeastern Europe during the past five years, 
can glean a good deal of useful information from a 
brochure, “The Refugee Problem in Western Germany,” 
by Bouman, Beijer, and Oudegeest. It is translated 
from the German by H. A. Marx, and published by 
Martinus Nijhoff at The Hague, 1950. The one bright 
and promising outlook on the terrible problems caused 
by over-crowded living conditions, unemployment, etc., 
is the gradual integration of the many skilled workers 
among the refugees into the developing industrial struc- 
ture of West Germany. 

Another publication of value for the understanding 
of this complex of problems, which threatens to under- 
mine the peace and stability of western Germany and 
all Europe, is a 15-page pamphlet, “The Expellees in 
the German Federal Republic and their Importance to 
Europe,” by Dr. H. Lukaschek, Federal Minister of Ex- 
pellees. It was written at Bonn, translated from the 
German and published by Staatsdruckerei at Frankfort 


A. M. 


THE CG. V. AND THE 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Protector, Most Rev. Joseph E. 
Ritter, Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, Albert J. Sattler, New York, N. Y. 

First Vice-President, James H. Zipf, Missouri. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Victor Beuckman, 0.S.B., 
Arkansas. me 

Third Vice-Presdient, F. W. Heckenkamp, Illinois. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Rose Rohman, Missouri. 
President of the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert A. Dobie, Hamden, Conn. 

Recording Secretary, Joseph J. Porta, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Treasurer, John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kans. 

Marshal, Harry Chapman, Wisconsin. 

Trustees: Harry Jacobsmeyer, E. A. Winkelmann and 
Arthur H. Hanebrink, St. Louis, Mo.; Jos. A. 
Kraus, San Antonio, Texas; Joseph Kaschmitter, 
Cottonwood, Idaho; Edward Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; William A. Boerger, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; T. J. Arnold, Little Rock, Ark.; Charles 
Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Board of Directors: Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, 
Texas; Richard F. Hemmerlein, New York; Dr. 
Gordon Tierney, Minnesota; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kan- 
sas; Frank Stuerzer, California; Charles P. 
Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; Edward J. Hesse, Wat- 
erbury, Conn.; Max Nack, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Hon. Presidents, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh; Frank C. 
Blied, Madison, Wis.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, 
Conn.; J. M. Aretz, St. Paul, Minn. 


CENTRAL BUREAU 


Committee on Social Action 


orary Chairman, Most Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, | 
Bishop of Gates: N. D.; Chairman, Joseph Matt, K.S. 
G., St. Paul, Minn.; Secretary, August Springob, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Albert J. Sattler, New York; (Ns ia 
C. V. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Strauss, | 
St. Charles, Mo.; Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Rudolph B. Schuler, St. Louis, Mo.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill.; Nicholas Dietz, Ph.D., | 
Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; Dr. B. N. Lies, 
Colwich, Kansas; F. P. Kenkel, Director, Central Bu- 
reau, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Victor Suren, Co-Director, 
Central Bureau, St. Louis. 


Social Justice Review (indexed in The Cath. Peri- 
odical Index and The Cath. Bookman) is published by 
the Central Bureau. 5 

Communications concerning the Central Verein 
should be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert 
Dobie, 95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. , ; 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, and 
all monies intended for the various projects and Funds 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Social 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editors 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


EAST PRUSSIAN EXPELLEES MAY IMMIGRATE 


N inquiry, addressed to the chief of the Visa Di- 

vision, Department of State, by Mr. Charles F. 
Gerhard of Philadelphia, resulted in a communication 
to him by the General Counsel, Displaced Persons Com- 
mission. The reply clarifies the question, “Were per- 
sons expelled from East Prussia and other countries, 
whose inhabitants always held German citizenship quali- 
fied for consideration under the Displaced Persons Act 
as amended?” Having explained its Section 12, as 
amended, the General Counsel exemplifies a statement 
by a direct reference to East Prussia, the German Prov- 
ince mentioned in Mr. Gerhard’s inquiry. The official 
communication states, “German citizenship is not con- 
sidered a bar to those seeking admission under Section 
12 of the Act, as amended. Therefore, persons born 
in East Prussia, who have always held German citizen- 
ship would be able to qualify under the terms of Sec- 
tion 12, provided they met all the pertinent provisions 
of the act.” 

It is well to remember in this connection the follow- 
ing remarks of the General Counsel: F 

“Transportation is to be provided persons within 
the qualifications of Section 12 from their place of 
residence in Germany or Austria to their port of entry 
to the United States. 

“Assurance for housing, employment and against be- 
coming a public charge may be submitted only by a 
citizen or citizens of the United States.” 

In connection with a report on the activities of the 
United Action Committee for Expellees, the Philadelphia 
“Gazette Democrat,” refers to various articles published 
by us on the obligation and the need to aid Germans 


forcibly: deported from a number of countries which 
had been the homes of their forebears for hundreds of 
years and the prosperity of which they had helped to 
establish. American Catholics would do well to bear in 
mind the fact that for centuries the expulsion of the 
Huguenots from France had been declared one of the 
greatest crimes committed against a people in the name 
of religion, and so it was. But the Huguenots were, 
after all, a mere handful of men, women and children 
compared with the millions driven from their homes, 
because the representatives of the American people had 
agreed to the commission of this inhuman action. 

Those of us who wish to aid the refugees and ex- 
pellees, feel the need of repairing to the extent possible 
this horrible gamble, with the happiness of ten million 
people at stake. 

Mr. Charles F. Gerhard, is one of the moving spirits 
of the U.A.C. in Philadelphia. 


NCWU Provides for Refugees 


iS the Spring of last year, the members of the Natl. 
Cath. Women’s Union, who are organized in Branch- 
es in about fifteen States of our country, began a cam- 
paign to provide clothing and foot-wear for the more 
than five-hundred women Parish Workers who are 
assisting priests in their ministrations for the spiritual 
and material welfare of the Refugees, particularly those 
in the Russian zone of Germany. This campaign was 
undertaken at the request of Most Rev. A. J. Muench, 
Apostolic Nunciature in Germany, and adopted officially 
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‘by the national Convention in Quincy and also by a 
number of the State Conventions of the NCWU. 

Efforts in behalf of this charitable endeavor are now 
bearing fruit, as reported by the national President, Mrs. 

[Rohman, in the “Bulletin,” official publication of the 
(NCWU. Letters of acknowledgment for packages re- 
‘ceived in Germany, were received from Most Rev. A. J: 
Muench, and Rev. Wilson Kaiser. The Archbishop's 
letter states in part: 

“The other day Msgr. Polzin visited here and told 
‘of the great joy that has come to the Parish Welfare 
‘Workers through the parcels that have been sent by 
ithe members of the NCWU. I was delighted to hear 
‘that so far, 250 parcels have been received in Berlin, 
‘and that every week quite a number more arrive.” His 
Excellency begs the women “‘not to allow their interest 
to flag” in this important work. Fr. Wilson Kaiser has 
also written to extend thanks “for the many packages of 
very useful clothes which have been received and dis- 
posed of throughout Berlin and the Russian Zone of 
Germany.” 

Mrs. Rohman has asked the members of the NCWU 
fo continue the work for the women Parish Workers in 
Germany in the interest of charity, peace and economic 
stability, “so that they may help us and the other na- 
tions of the world who are striving to maintain world 
peace.” The President of the NCWU is also endeavor- 
ing to collect a special fund to purchase foot-wear of 
appropriate kinds and sizes for the Parish Workers. 


Acknowledgments of Aid 


AN Herdingen, Westphalia, the Ursuline Nuns con- 
duct a Home for children and the aged. As a Christ- 
mas. gift they received from the Bureau two Standard 
Care Food packages, for which the Mother Superior 
says thanks in a letter dated January Ist. “In addition 
we received,” she writes, ‘‘a package containing many 
pieces of clothing, useful for the numerous refugee 
children our Home harbors. We thank you whole- 
heartedly for these gifts. We do so wish you could 
have seen the bright eyes and the happy faces of our 
little ones when they saw the rich gifts laid out for 
them under the Christmas tree.’ We are assured that 
clothing for the children is all the more important be- 
cause the institution is without fuel. “We have no 
coke,” Mother Theophilia writes. 


Founded by Sisters in a Rheinish town after the last 
war, the St. Thomas Morushouse is still poorly equipped 
to provide for poor patients. The little aid the Bureau 
has been able to extend to the institution has been 
gratefully acknowledged by the Sisters, who write us: 

“You have made us very happy and helped us great- 
ly by sending us two Care household linen packages. 
Since our institution was only re-opened not so long 
ago, we are still facing serious difficulties. Hence, 
every consignment, no matter what it may consist of, is 
of great value to us.”’ 

St. Thomas Morushouse is located at Assmannshausen 
on the Rhine. In addition to bed linens, toweling, 
blankets, quilts, etc., would be suitable gifts for this 


institution. 


1951 Convention Calendar 


ATHOLIC Central Verein of America and National 
Catholic Women’s Union: National Conventions, 
August 25-29, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Convention 
Headquarters, Hotel William Penn. 
CV and NCWU of New York: September 1-3, Troy. 
CU and NCWU of Illinois: Peru, date undecided. 


Guide Right 


Ae would wish to again call attention to the desir- 
ability of distributing the leaflet ‘“Guide Right’ 
to all young men whether they have been called into 
the service or volunteered for one of its branches. 

In spite of the Bureau’s limited income, we are willing 
to continue to furnish this valuable publication gratis. 
In fact, we welcome requests of the kind addressed to 
us by the pastor of a rural parish in Kansas: 

“I should like to have one hundred copies of ‘Guide 
Right.’ I am entirely out of them and have a number 
of men leaving for the service in a few days. Last 
night seven left. I want every one of my young men 
to have a copy of ‘Guide Right’ when they leave home 
for the service.” 


Decline in Charitable Gifts 


De in part, no doubt, to the pressure of currency 
inflation and unsettled economic conditions, the 
gifts to the Central Bureau’s Mission Fund and Relief 
Fund have decreased considerably during the past year 
or two. It is rather surprising that the total of gifts 
to the “Catholic Missions’ Fund was smaller by a third 
at the end of the last fiscal year, June 30, 1950, than 
that of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. The total 
of gifts to the Relief Fund too, fell off 50% during the 
period under consideration. And this in spite of the 
fact that missionaries in all parts of the world direly 
need the assistance the Catholics of our country are 
able to extend to them. Similarly the tremendous prob- 
lems of adjustment Germany faces, due to the refugee 
problem, particularly the care of the old and helpless 
people, are far from solved. 

There is another factor, however, among the causes 
for the decrease in contributions to charity which is not 
sufficiently considered by our people. The one referred 
tothe January issue of ‘‘Bulletin,” organ of the NCWU, 
which states: “Lest we in America feel that we have 
exhausted ourselves in giving of our substance, we have 
only to reflect on our expenditures for luxuries. As 
long as we continue to spend so prodigally on liquor, 
smokes, television, movies and sundry other luxuries, 
we have no valid reason for curtailing our gifts to char- 
ity... This is not the time to grow weary in doing 
good.” 

The need for greater temperance in these times 1s 
not confined to the irreligious and worldly in America 
alone. Catholics, too, violate this important cardinal 
virtue in an alarming degree in spite of the fact that it 
is indispensable for right, moral living. 
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Co-Director Addresses Belleville Group 


@: December 13, Father Suren visited St. Mary’s 
Parish in Belleville to address the Holy Name So- 
ciety on the history, nature and objectives of the Central 
Verein. In attendance at this meeting besides the forty 
members were Messrs. Frank Becherer and Raymond 
Wheatley, President and Vice President respectively of 
the Catholic Union of Illinois. It was through the 
solicitation of these officers the local pastor, Rev. Jo- 
seph J. Orlet, extended Father Suren the invitation to 
address the representative men’s society of St. Mary’s, 
third largest parish in Belleville Diocese. 

Father Orlet left nothing to be desired in his cordial 
welcome to the Bureau’s Co-Director. He expressed 
the conviction that his men were in need of a program 
of Catholic social action, such as that of the CV. The 
Pastor's attitude was faithfully reflected in the Holy 
Name Society members present who gave the speaker 
rapt attention and submitted a series of interesting ques- 
tions at the conclusion of the address. Particular in- 
terest was shown in the CV pamphlets and free leaflets, 
as well as in Social Justice Review. A local merchant 
present at the meeting offered to display CV literature 
in his place of business. 

In keeping with a promise made by Father Orlet 
at this meeting, the Society considered the question of 
affiliating with the CV at the January session and de- 
cided favorably. St. Mary’s H.N.S. represents the 
second affiliation gained in Belleville within recent 
weeks, the Holy Name Society of St. Therese’s Parish 
having also joined our ranks. 


WCU 


ee first page of the Western Catholic Union Record 
for December extends official greetings to the organ- 
ization’s new editor, Mr. Paul Hoegen, of St. Louis. 
The article states, among other things: 

“Brother Paul Hoegen was the unanimous choice of 
the Board of Control at its annual meeting. We ask 
all our members to give their hearty cooperation to the 
new Supreme President, who is the first man to be 
elected to this office from outside of the city of Quincy.” 


In his valedictory, Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp briefly 
relates the story of his relations with W.C.U. for almost 
half a century. No less than forty-six of those years 
were devoted by him to developing the organization, 
which, like most fraternals, underwent a painful period 
of readjustment. The accomplishments of those years 
are succinctly presented in the following statement by 
the outgoing President: 

“In 1904 when I was first elected we had up to that 
time issued charters to 85 branches. The first branch 
organized by me was St. Patrick’s Branch No. 86 at 
St. Patrick, Missouri, and up to date there have been 
over three hundred branches chartered. 

“At that time our total membership was approximately 
6,000. Today it is 18,000. Our assets at that time were 
approximately $150,000. Today they are approaching 
the $4,700,000.00 mark. There were only a few hund- 
red thousand dollars in death claims paid. Today this 
sum has increased to approximately $7,500,000.00.” 
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In addition, let us add, Mr. Heckenkamp devoted 
much time to the affairs of the Catholic Union of Ili- 
nois, the Central Verein and the American Federation 
of Catholic Men. At one time he was urged to accept 
the office of Secretary of the latter organization. And 
it is an interesting fact that the Boston delegates were 
particularly active in this regard. However, Mr. Heck- 
enkamp refused the office. 


An Historical Brochure 


NUMBER of the State Branches of the CV, some 

of which were organized in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century, have to their credit a quite remark- 
able history of activities in behalf of the Church, the 
welfare of society, the State and nation as a whole. 
But this glorious tradition is often little known to the 
present-day members of these Branches, or sometimes 
not appreciated for its real worth. 

Thus, to mention a case in point, the Central Bureau 
has in its possession what is a revealing pamphlet en- 
titled “Champions of the Catholic Cause,” published in 
1928. It is a remarkable account of the efforts in be- 
half of Catholic social action engaged in by the Cath- 
olic Union of Illinois from its foundation, in 1896, to 
the year of publication. Particularly the sections on 
the activities of the State and local legislative committees 
are noteworthy; the efforts of the Branch in defense of 
Catholic education in Illinois make interesting and in- 
spiring reading today. Let us add, the brochure was 
compiled at the Bureau at the request of the late Mr. 
Spaeth, at the time president of the Hlinois Union. 

One of the present officers of the Illinois Union was 
so impressed with the little publication that he expressed 
the desire to have the pamphlet reprinted by the CU of 
Illinois for circulation among its members. 


Branch Activities 


Philadelphia District 


ik Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward Hawks this organization has 
an interested friend, who readily consents to address 
its meetings. On Sunday, December 10, Msgr. Hawks 
paid his twelfth annual visit to the Volksverein Hall, 
where he lectured on the needs of “The Church in 
South America.” The speaker’s remarks were based on 
observations made by him in the course of a recent 
journey to Brazil and the Argentine. Msgr. Hawks 
not long ago was made a Commander of the Order of 
Isabella, the Catholic. 

A few days previous, Fr. Heribert E. Abel of the 
Diocese of Fulda met with our Philadelphia members 
at their headquarters where he discussed with him the 
conditions surrounding the expellees. The meeting was 
Tea by the United Action Committee for Expel- 
ees. 


St. Clair County Dist., Ill. 


The December meeting of the St. Clair County Dis- 
trict, CU of Illinois, was held in St. Elizabeth’s 
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Parish, East St. Louis. President Ray Wheatley pre- 
sided. The organization endeavors to introduce the new 
members to a better knowledge of the need to engage 
in Catholic social action. This task is entrusted to 
standing committees which work along various lines. 
At the December meeting the following committees 
were organized: A men’s group, which is to collect 
feligious articles and rosaries for the Chaplains’ Aid 
program of the Central Bureau; a Committee of men 
and women to solicit prayers for peace among friends 
and organizations; a Ladies’ Mission Work Committee, 
to work for the missions; a publicity committee, and 
a youth committee. 


Ne ecrology 


ANY of the National and State officers of the Ver- 

ein and the NCWU as well as members of both or- 
ganizations will remember the visit of Cardinal Count 
von Preysing, Archbishop of Berlin, who traversed the 
United States and spoke to numerous groups in many 
of our principal cities in February and March, 1947. 
On this occasion he thanked American Catholics for their 
aid to Germany. Particularly those who were privileged 
to meet the brave Cardinal have now been saddened by 
his death on December 21. He was known as a vig- 
orous and forthright opponent of both Naziism and 
Communism, and suffered with the German people great 
trials and hardships under the totalitarian systems, to 
which the war and its aftermath added new tribulations. 
The deceased Cardinal was buried in St. Hedwig’s 
Cathedral, Berlin, after a solemn Mass of Requiem 
celebrated by Joseph Cardinal Frings, Archbishop of 
Cologne, on December 28. 
- At the time of his visit at the Central Bureau, dated 
February 22, 1947, the Cardinal wrote in the Bureau’s 
guest book: “I thank the Catholics of North America 
and in a special way the Central Verein and Central 
Bureau in St. Louis for their work of Christian charity, 
which already has saved many a life.” 


To write briefly on the life and death of a friend 
such as the late Bishop of Pittsburgh, Most Rev. Hugh 
Charles Boyle, proved himself to the CV is a diffi- 
cult task. One wishes to do justice to the memory of 
so noble a man and Bishop, but fears to become effusive 
tempted by a feeling of gratitude. 

One of Pittsburgh’s daily papers, the Sun Telegraph, 
featured an appreciation of Bishop Boyle, written by the 
well-known Catholic publicist, Jos. A. Breig, which 
bore the title “Bishop Boyle’s Humility Inspired Many 
Stories.’ No one can be more convinced that the de- 
ceased Prelate was, what a second title over the article 
declares him to have been, “Humble without being 
proud.” And we have reasons for this estimate of 
Bishop Boyle’s character. But let us tell the story. 

In 1930, when the CV was preparing for its Dia- 
mond Jubilee, we had invited an Archbishop, close to 
the CV to deliver the sermon at the convention high 
Mass, to be celebrated in the venerable cathedral at 
Baltimore. the city where our organization was organ- 
Be ies. Due to the illness and the expected death 
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of his mother, the Prelate in question informed us a 
week or two prior to the opening of the convention, it 
would be impossible for him to keep his promise fox 
the reason referred to. 

In this dilemma, we wrote to Bishop Boyle, explaining 
to him candidly the disappointing condition we had been 
placed in. Would he, as a friend of our organization, 
do us the favor, despite the short notice, to preach the 
sermon at Baltimore. An immediate favorable reply 
was received. Finally, when he received a check as a 
slight acknowledgment of our gratitude for the services 
rendered, he returned it with the assurance that he had 
been happy to contribute to the success of our Conven- 
tion and would accept no compensation whatsoever for 
his services. But Bishop Boyle did permit us to elect 
him a Life Member of the CV in lieu of the rejected 
stipend. 

And thus through the years Bishop Boyle proved 
himself an interested friend of the CV, our Pennsyl- 
vania Branch, and the Catholic Knights of St. George. 
Moreover, on more than one occasion, he recommended 
Social Justice Review, several times even from the pul- 
pit. 

Hence, it behooves the members of our organization 
to hold Bishop Hugh C. Boyle in grateful memory, 
and may God reward him for the encouragement the 
cause of Catholic Action received from him. 


Funeral services were conducted from St. Anthony’s 
Church in St. Louis on January 11, for Mr. John P. 
Rehme, past President of the Catholic Union of Mis- 
souri. Mr. Rehme passed away in his eighty-fifth year 
at St. Anthony's Hospital, St. Louis. The Requiem 
Mass was celebrated by the Pastor, Rev. Ethelbert 
Harms, O.F.M., who also delivered the funeral sermon. 
The deceased’s wife, Mrs. Sophia Rehme, two sons and 
four daughters—one a member of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph—survive. 

Mr. Rehme was President of the CU of Missouri dur- 
ing one of the organization’s most flourishing periods, 
1921-1931, and held the office for a longer period than 
any other President in the history of the State Branch. 
During his term of ten consecutive years, State Con- 
ventions were held in such outlying cities in Missouri 
as Kansas City, Washington, Hermann, Salisbury and 
Westphalia. He was, moreover, a faithful member of 
St. Anthony’s Benevolent Society and of the men’s So- 
dality. All in all the deceased, a city salesman for one 
firm for over fifty years, represented worthily the type 
of Catholic men fostered in old St. Joseph’s and St. 
Anthony’s parish of St. Louis in early days. 


A member of an Order of missionaries, who has led 
a busy life, writes us: “I have been interested in the 
CV for a long time back and wanted to do more for 
the cause, but educational-, mission-band-, and parish- 
work have kept me so busy that I could not find time 
to do more in an active way. Nevertheless, I continue 
to admire the splendid work you are doing for the 
cause of the Church and the principles she stands for.” 
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Miscellany 


ROUND-LETTER was addressed to all Secretaries 

of societies affiliated with the Central Verein by 
the Director of the Central Bureau in January. The 
purpose was to acquaint officers and members with the 
Bureau’s Annual Report, and to ask the Secretaries to 
write for copies to be circulated judiciously among mem- 
bers, so as to acquaint them with all the activities of the 
Bureau. A more complete understanding of our pro- 
gram, it-is stated, would make known to members why 
we must at times appeal for financial aid. Moreover, 
the Report should help to develop a more active interest 
in the Central Verein and the Bureau among those mem- 
bers hitherto not sufficiently informed on our activities. 


Due to continued demand, undoubtedly occasioned 
by the timeliness of the topics discussed, the “Decla- 
ration of Principles” adopted by the Quincy Convention 
of the Central Verein has experienced a third edition. 
More than 7,500 copies have been distributed up to the 
present. 

A recent request addressed to the Bureau states: “I 
will most sincerely appreciate it if you will forward 
to the writer the following articles: A World Without 
Peace; Struggle Between East and West; The Russian 
Peril.” These titles are topical headings of the “Decla- 
rations.” 

Copies of the “Declarations’’ are again available upon 
request at the Bureau. 


A rather striking statement of appreciation for the 
aid which the Central Bureau has extended to a mission 
in Japan is expressed in a statement inscribed in our 
guest book by a missionary, Fr. John Capistran, O.F.M., 
who visited the Bureau in the fall of last year. He 
wrote: 

“In the name of Rev. Agnellus, O.F.M., who began 
missionary work on former Japanese South Sachalin in 
1916, and began it again in the district of Nagano City 
in Middle Japan in 1935, but died suddenly in June, 
1937—and in my own name, I thank the Central Verein 
and all its members from the depth of my heart for all 
the help sent to us since 1920 until these post-war years. 
I, too, humbly recommend our still small Mission in 
this Nagano District, now under its new superior, Rev. 
Fr. Raymond Talhofer, to the kind charity of the Cen- 
tral Bureau and its organizations.” 


Sixteen St. Louis civic organizations of men and 
women, together with the local branches of our own 
organizations of women, contributed either funds or 
articles in kind to the Christmas celebration at St. Eliz- 
abeth’s Day Nursery. Its report for December states: 
“We close this year, 1950, with a feeling of sincere 
gratitude towards all those who stood by us through- 
out the twelve months of 1950.” 
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It became known in the fall that the Sisters of the: 
Institute of the Blessed Virgin (Englische Fraeulein),, 
who established themselves in the Diocese of Little: 
Rock, Arkansas, have opened a Day Nursery in Little: 
Rock sometime in November. The Sisters visited the: 
Elizabeth Day Nursery in St. Louis sometime last: 
year with the intention, to open such an institution in 
Little Rock in view. It appears the Nursery opened! 
with an enrollment of 17 youngsters, ranging from 
2% to 5 years of age. 


The Central Bureau continues to supply missionaries: 
with Catholic literature, according to the amount of 
time and funds at our disposal for this purpose. Thus 
in January, packages of Catholic magazines, etc., were: 
sent to 37 missionaries in India and in various States of 
our country. Postage amounted to $9.78. 


Missionaries in contact with the Bureau consistently 
express appreciation for this service. The reading mat- 
ter sent them serves their own need for knowledge and 
information, while it is also a boon for their catechists. 
The more popular periodicals are distributed to school 
children and adult laymen and laywomen. 


At Christmas, the Archbishop of St. Paul, Most Rev. 
John G. Murray, addressed a letter to the officers and 
members of the Catholic Aid Association of Minnesota 
“in appreciation of the achievements attained over the 
years of your existence in the development of mutual 
aid and provision for the welfare of all who participate 
in the activities of your organization.” 


The Aid Association’s President, Dr. Gordon T. 
Tierney, in his message quotes the closing paragraph of 
the Holy Father’s prayer for the recent Holy Year. Dr. 
Tierney addressed his communication “‘to all our good 
friends and workers of the Central Verein.” 


Readers of Dr. Blied’s article on Professor Singen- 
berger published in the January issue of SJR, will find 
of interest the following statement from the ‘Alumni 
Notes’, contained in the most recent issue of the 
Salestanum: 


“A symptom of the gradual passing of an era was 
the death last June 25 of Mr. John Meyer, 81, uncle of 
Bishop Albert Meyer and retired organist of St. Francis 
Church in Milwaukee. An alumnus of old “Pio Nono,” 
Mr. Meyer was one of those trained musicians and 
teachers for whom pastors search in vain today.” 


Together with the gift of twenty-five dollars, a con- 
tribution to our Christmas Fund by Rt. Rev. Msgr. N. 
N., came the assurance: ‘You have done great and noble 
work all these years for the Church in America, in fact, 
throughout the whole world.” 


= a 
Contributions to the CV Library 
JRFFINGHAM “COUNTS 

NER Yee RaleN oteN G 
COMPANY, Illinois: 28 issues (1940-1950) Journal 
of the Illinois State Historical Society. November 1944 
sue Illinois Resources (Illinois Post War Planning 
pmimission). INSTITUT SOCIAL POP U- 
LA IRE, Montreal. Saint-Pierre, M. Arthur: Le prob- 
léme actuel du logement. Montreai, 1950. Peloquin, 
iP. Bonaventure, O.F.M.: L’Urbanisme—Principes et 
conseils pour l’aménagement et l’extension des villes, 
Montreal, 1950. — 


4 - Acknowledgment of Monies 
and Gifts Received 


_ Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
ea Central Bureau of the CV. 

Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
f rs 7 St. Louis 8, Missouri S 


i gat Donations to Central Bureau 
_ Previously reported: $4,419.61; Marillac Seminary, 
Normandy, Mo., $5; Miss Frieda Felder, Cal., $1; 
Frk. Holzner, Va., $2; California State Branch CCV of 
A, $120; Sundry minor items, $1; Total to and includ- 
ing January 17, 1951, $4,548.61. 
: eae Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously reported: $406.41; Ladies Aux. K. of St. 
x Br. 5, Pittsburgh, Pa., $2; Penny collection St. Fran- 
is de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $2.45; Rev. Jos. Hens- 
Back: S. D., $3.30; St. Anthony Soc., New Ulm, Minn., 
$22.30; Peter Mohr, Kans., $20; CWU of New York, 
ne., N. Y., $25; Cath. Union of Kansas, $260.75; Total 
to and including January 17, 1951, $742.21. 
Christmas Collection 
_ Previously reported: $307.00; John A. Suellentrop, 
-Kans., $15; Most Rev. J. B. Jeanmard, D.D., La., $10; 
|. N. Sommer, Mo., $10; Leo Hammer, Ark., $5; E. C. 
Louis, $10; Mary Boka, Mo., $5; Essex County NC 
, N. J., $5; J. E. Kaiser, Mo., $1; Ben Gruenloh, 
0., $1; Rev. James Foley,.0O.S.B., Ark., $5; N. N., 
t. Louis, $1; Rev. Aloys Eckert, Ill., $5; John Ahillen, 
Vio., $1; Rev. 'R. M. Metzler, Ky., $5; A. G. Wacken- 
eim, Mo., $25; St. Barbara Br. 203 WCU, Quincy, 
., $5; C. J. Siemer, Ill., $1; N. N., Teutopolis, $1; 
rev. F. J. Ostendorf, Ill., $10; Rev. John Fries, Pa., 
$25; J. J. Gramling, Wis., $5; Mrs. J. Schuberth, Il, 
bbot Alcuin Deutsch, O.S.B., Minn., $10; Mrs. O. 
rsinger, Mo., $1; F. V. Faust, Mo., $1; Most Rev. 
+. J. Rehring, D.D., Ohio, $10; Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M., 
Mo., $5; Rev. Anthony Rothlauf, N. Y., $50; Thecla 
iat, Ill., $2; M. J. Leuterman, Wis., $5; Most Rey. 
[. Mueller, D.D., Iowa, $50; J. D. Stadler, N. Y., 
“Mary Stadler, N. Y., $10; S. Stuve, Mo., $2; Alb. 
ker, Mich., $5; Jos. Kutz, Mo., $2; Rt. Rev. Cuth- 
-Goeb, O.S.B., N. D., $5; H. J. Herberholt, Mo., 
; W. H. Hansen, $10; Rev. C. McCoy, Mo., $5; H. 
‘Hoerner, S. D., $2; Miss A. Selinger, Mo., $25; E. C. 
Lindenschmidt, Ind., $3; F.C. Schneider, Ind., $1; 
ey, H. J. Eggemann, Mo., $1; W. B. Riley, Mo., $5; 
Rev. Hy. Koenes, Pa., $10; James Zipf, Mo., $3; 
eo Dengler, N. Y., $25; Frk. Bangert, Mo., $3; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. Kramer, Mich., $2; Chas. Gierer, Mo., $25; 
Otto Schultz, Ill., $10; Effingham Co. Printing Co., IIL, 
5; Mrs. H. Brueggemann, Ill., $1; Rev. F. Fromm- 
erz, O., $5; Hy. Renschen, Ill., $5; New Subiaco 
bbey, Ark., $10; Mrs. Adele Huelsing, Mo., $1; Rev. 
C. A. Rees, Mo., $5; R. F. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5; Rev. 
" Wagner, Ind., $5; Bliz. Oettershagen, Ill., $2; 
“Theresa Pettzer, Kans., $2; N..N., Chicago, $1; 
Jos. Plassmeyer, Mo., $1; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kans., $25; 
s, C. F. Poettgen, Mo., $1; E. G. Kuyath, Mo., $2; 
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$25; Theresa Weiss, Md., $2; C. B. Weiss, 
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I’. C. Kueppers, Minn., $10; Rev. Paul Schmid, Ind., 
$2; (Rev. J. M. Denner, Mo., $10; J. E. Beller, N. Y., 
2; Rev. F. X. Hochgesang, Mo., $5; Theresa Lampe, 
Kans., $2; Peter Gettle, Pa., $3; J. H. Gervais, N. Y., 
$15; Rev. T. H. Kersten, Wis., $5; Hon. W. D. Jo- 
chems, Kans., $5; T. H. Volkert, Ind., $1; Rev. L. N. 
Zirbes, Wis., $10; C. K. of A. Br. 1150, Brinkley, Ark., 
$2.50; G. H. Kenkel, Ark., $5; J. A. Becker, Pa., $1; 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Louis, Mo., $100; 
Rev. S. A. Fasig, Pa., $5; Rev. S. M. Brueckmann, 
O.S.B., S. D., $1.50; St. Mark’s Men Soe., Maize, Kans., 
$10; J. A. Kistner, Pa., $1; Math. Marten, N. Y., $1; 
St. Vincent’s Seminary Library, Latrobe, Pa., $5; Hon. 
W. E. Igoe, Mo., $10; Leo Dielmann, Tex., $5; Rev. 
Conrad Herda, O.S.B., Tex., $10; Rev. Anton Jaschke, 
Ill., $3; John Keusenkothen, Mo., $3; Arnold Winkel- 
mann, Ill., $2; Emil Komora, N. Y., $1; J. F. Suellen- 
trop, Kans., $5; Albert Schwinn, Wis., $2; Rev. Damian 
Wewers, O.S.B., Tex., $2; Jos. Huster, Mo., $1; J. V. 
Kirchhoff, Mo., $2; Holy Name Soc., Cottleville, Mo., 
$2; The Dirksen Family, Ill., $25; Everding’s Dairy, 
St. Louis, $10; St. Joseph Men Soc., Carlyle, Il., $5; 
Rey. Nic. Dietrich, Ill., $5; Rev. E. C. Kramer, 5 
$10; Mr. and Mrs. J. Willmering, Mo., $2; Mothers 
Soc., Windthorst, Tex., $5; Barney Maier, Ill., $1; 
Franz Mueller, Minn., $5; Rev. J. P. Rewinkel, Conn., 
$5; Hy. Ripple, Wis., $1; F. A. Kueppers, Minn., $5; 
Friend, Minn., $1; P. J. Seefeld, N. D., $1; G. J. Her- 
mann, Conn., $38; Mrs. Bertha Hahn, Conn., $10; Miss 
Josephine Hahn, Conn., $5; Altar Soc. of Westphalia, 
Tex., $10; J. F. Leonard, Pa., $1; J. B. Dehler, N. Y., 
$1; T. J. Uttenweiler, Conn., $3; Rev. A. A. Riss, Mo., 
$5; St. Ann’s Soc., Harper, Tex., $2.50; A. M. Wam- 
bach, Wis., $2; St. Joachim’s Verein, Rich Fountain, 
Mo., $15; M. Pfeffer, Pa., $1; J. B. Schuermann, Mo., 
$2; Rt. Rev. Chris Goelz, Mo., $10; St. Joseph R. C. B. 
Assn., San Antonio, Tex., $10.50; Rev. G. Regenfuss, 
Wis., $5; W. F. Mengden, Tex., $5; Rev. James Byrnes, 
Minn., $10; H. B. Dielmann, Tex., $10; Hy. Seng, Ind., 
$2; St. Peter and St. Clemens Soc., St. Paul, Minn., 
$10; Peter Wenzel, Kans., $10; Rev. Lorenz  Rieth, 
Kans., $3; Rt. ‘Rev. T. F. Conners, N. Y., $5; St. Eliz- 
abeth Soc., Shiner, Tex., $5; Rev. E. W. Byron, Minn., 
$5; Miss Emilie Zernitz, Conn., $10; Elizabeth Schuette, 
Ill., $15; Math. Giesen, Minn., $2; B. F. Jacobsmeyer, 
Mo., $5; Alph. Schneiderhahn, Mo., $5; Chas. Stelzer, 
Mo., $5; Val Peter, Nebr., $5; G. J. Germann, Minn., 
$5; Rev. Jos. Steinhauser, Wis., $2; P. A. Derbacher, 
Conn., $5; Most Rev. Francis Haas, D.D., Mich., $25; 
Herm. Hollermann, Minn., $2; Miss A. E. O’Neill, Mo., 
$1; Rev. F. J. Kreuskamp, Ohio, $5; Wm. Gerlach, 
Minn., $5; Jos. Frey, N. Y., $3; Eugene Gummersbach, 
Mo., $10; Rev. Paul Landsmann, La., $10; John Melch- 
ner, N. Y., $5; N. N., N. Y., $1; Most Rev. J. M. 
McNamara, D.D., Wash. D. C., $50; Marie Fellenz, Md., 
$5; John Hanneken, Minn., $5; Mrs. Frk. Schrameyer, 
Pa., $1; Miss Elise Stackman, Conn., $1; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. Kraus, Tex., $2.50; Miss Amalia Grob, Tex., $10; 
Rev. H. J. Steinhagen, Pa., $5; Altar Soc. St. Joseph’s 
Church, Honey Creek, Tex., $2.50; F. X. Mangold, IIl., 
$5; Otto Spaeth, N. Y., $100; St. Clothildis Soc., St. 
Cloud, Minn., $5; Rt. Rev. J. J. Raith, N. D., $10; Dr. 
G. A. Briefs, Md., $5; Rev. H. J. Zimmer, N. Y., $3; 
Salvatorian Mission House,:ikton,«Md5.$1; Miss Mary 
Weiss, N. J., $2; Mr. and Mrs. W. K. Ott, Ill, $5; 
E. B. Albus, Pa., $10; Bishop McDonnell Mem. H. 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., $2; F. W. Kersting, Pa., $5; 
Rev. J. J. Wahlen, M.S.F., Tex., $2; Rom. Hipp, N. Y., 
$2; Mich. Kirsch, Pa., $5; NCWU of Rochester, N. Y., 
$5; Jaeger Company, Richmond Hill, N. Y., $5; Mrs. 
Bertha Wacholtz, Minn., $1; St. Ann’s. Soc., Delano, 
Minn., $2; Rev. J. M. Louis, Mich., $2; Mrs. Cecelia 
Costigan, O., $5; Chas. Schweickert, Ill., $2; Rev. Jos. 
Scherbring, Ore., $10; Rt. Rev. A. C. eee Ss. ee 
Karl Nissl, Cal., $5; ‘Rev. John Haskamp, Nebr., $10; 
N. N., Va., $1; Arthur Schemel, N. Y., $6; St. Gert- 
rude’s Convent, Cottonwood, Idaho, $5; J. J. France, 
N. Y., $3; Mrs. Mary Stang, Canada, $2; E. E. Oster- 
man, N. J., $5; St. Ann’s Social Fund, LaCoste, Tex., 
$5; A. D. Ridinger, Conn., $15; Anth. Preske, Ind., 
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$10; Rev. Jos. Wuest, Mich. $5; H. F. Henry, Mo., 
$5; Chas. Bauer, Pa., $2; Peter Mohr, Kans., $5; Robt. 
Reschke, N. Y., $5; Franciscan Fathers, Minn., $2; 
Jos.. Steiner, Mo., $2; R. A. Steger, Mo., $1; Miss 
Laura Schilling, N. Y.,:$10; CWU of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
$10; J. C. Esswein, Mo.,.$1; A. W. Neuwoehner, Ia., 
$5; St. Stanislaus Parish Men’s Sod., Jefferson City, 
Mo.,.$10; Reve'T. A. Rust, O.F.M., Ill., $5; Miss R. J. 
Seitz, Ill., $10; Very Rev. L. P. Henkel, IIl., $5; Mrs. 
T. Blonigan, Minn., $10; Mrs. M. Allhoff,  Mo., $2; 
H. J. Behnen, Ill., $10; St. Anna, C.A-A., Minn., $2; 
Ladies Aux. Cath. Kolping Soc.,*N. Y., N. Y.;$5; Rev. 
Mich. McKeever, Ga., $5;-Mr.’and Mrs. W..F. Jobst, 
Mo., $2; Allegheny County Section CCV, Pa., $5; Mrs. 
A. M. Waider, Cal., $1; Rev. Joseph Becker, Wis., $3; 
Rev. J. G. Engler, Pa., $2; Mrs. Elizabeth Echele, Mo., 
%2- Rev. P. J. Cuny, Conn., $10; Rev. Peter Minwegen, 
O.M.I., Mo., $5; Rev. E. J. Bily, Tex., $2; A. J. Ben- 
ning, Wis., $1; Christian Mothers Soc., Electra, Tex., 
$2.50; St. Peter’s Soc., New Britain, Conn., $5; W. Ss: 
Houck, O., $10; Fred Schroeder, Mo., $1; John Simon, 
Mo., $1; St. Francis Sodality, Portage des Sioux, Mo., 
$53 Herm. Wolf, Minn., $3; Mrs. August Lutz, N. Y., 
$2- T, Suren, Ill., $1; St. Joseph Soc., Rockne, Tex., 
$5; -C...P. Michels, Mo., $5; Aloys Suren, Mo., $3; 
N:<N., LaCrosse, $2; School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Milwaukee, Wis., $10; Most Rev. Joseph Schlarman, 
D.D., Ill, $50; Rt.. Rev. H. J. Kaufmann, Mich., $10; 
S. 'Rechner, Ill.,-.$1; L. Schneider, Mo., $1; EK. J. 
Schnupp, Pa., $1; Jos, Holzhauer, Wis., $5; St. Joseph 
Benev. Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., $10; Julianna Scheppers, 
Mo., $1; St. Boniface Soc., Hastings, Minn., $10; Miss 
J. Vollmer, Pa., $5; Most Rev. J. J. Boylan, D.D., Ik, 
' $50; Most Rev. W. J. Mulloy, D.D., Ky., $25; Wm. 
Griebel, Md., $1; Mrs. A..B. Kenkel, Md., $5; Rey. F. 
A. Houck, Ohio, $5; C. K. of St. G. Br. 73, Allentown, 
Pa., $5; “H- Oregon”, $5; J. A. Reinhard, Ohio, $1; 
Men’s Sodality, Ft. Recovery, Ohio, $5; C. K. of St. 
G., Northampton, Pa.,.$5; St. Francis Ladies Aux. 95, 
K. ofe st, J.; Albany, N= Y.7 ($53) Reve Jed. (Grassers 
Wis., $10; Nick Schumacher, Ia., $5; Most Rev. E. V. 
Byrne, D.D., N. Mex:, $10; Nicholas Dietz, Nebr., $25; 
Mrs. E. D. Stecher, N. Y., $10; Mrs. Mary Neubauer, 
N. Y., $2; St. Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, 
$25; J. M. Makary, Pa., $1; Will. Mersinger, Mo., $10; 
Miss M. Klinke, Pa., $1; Wm. Hemmerlein, N. Y., $5; 
Mrs. Noxon Toomey, Ill., $5; Chicago Dist. CWU,_IIL., 
$10; Most Rev. ‘T. A. Welch, Minn., $10; Mrs. A. M. 
Gauscheman, Pa., $1; Joseph Haider, IIll., $3; Rev. C. 
F. Moosman, Pa., $10; CWU of Torrington, Conn., $10; 
St. Nicholas Ben. Soc., Egg Harbor City, N. J., $5; 
Rev. B. J. Blied, Wis., $5; Ss. Peter and Pauli Soc., N: 
D., $10; Rev. J. J. Schmit, Ohio, $10; St. Augustine 
Ct. 359 COF, Chicago, Ill., $5; St. Peter Claver Aid 
Soc., Sheboygan, Wis., $10; M. A. Oehm, Pa., $2; Rt. 
Rev. J. A. Neumann, Ill., $25; St. Martin’s Soc., Tours, 
Tex., $5; Rt. Rev. P. Engel, Ill., $20; Hospital Sisters 
of Third Order of St. Francis, Springfield, Ill., $25; St. 
Boniface Ben. Soc., Peoria, Ill., $5; Rev. Joseph Hen- 
rich, N. Y., $10; Mrs. R. J. Asman, Conn., $25; St. 
Mary’s Cath. Club, Meriden, Conn., $10; K. of St. G., 
Indianapolis, Ind., $5; A. C. Flusche, Tex., $2; Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help Com. 40 K. of St. J., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., $10; John Pack, Wis., $1; St. Joseph Soc., 
Bethlehem, Pa., $25; J. X. Douglass, Pa., $2; Rt. Rev. 
John Hummel, Wis., $50; St. Mary’s Soc., Madelia, 
Minn., $5; Rev. G. J. Duda, Tex., $2.50; CWU of ‘St. 
Joseph, Bloomfield, Pa., $5; St. Agnes Soc., New Ulm, 
Minn., $5; St. Joseph Mutual Aid Soc., Ft. Smith, Ark., 
$10; Joseph Hess, Conn., $10; Mr. and Mrs. W.. H. 
Siefen, Conn., $10; Rt. Rev. J. J. Butler, Mo., $10; 
St. Lawrence Ben. Soc., Milwaukee, Wis., $25; Rt. 
Rev. B. S. A. Stolte, Mo., $25; Mrs. Anna Stoessel, Mo., 
$2; Rev. J. F. May, Pa., $10; St. Aloysius Young Men 
Soc., Allentown, Pa., $10; St. Michael’s Ben. Soc., Ken- 
osha, Wis., $5; C. K. of A, Br. 352, St. Louis, $2; Total 
to and including January 17, 1951, $2,807.00. 
Expansion Fund 

Previously reported: $1,025.00; Edw. T. Fiebiger, Mo., 
for In Memoriam of Gustave Fiebiger, $100.00; Total 
to and including January 17, 1951, $1,125.00. 
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St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $12,934.72; V. A. Gummersbach, 
Mo., $30: Cm ader. Mo., $25; Interest Income, $54.50; » 
Greater St. Louis Community Chest, $1,175.00; From 
children attending, $829.73; Total to and including » 
January 17, 1951, $15,048.95. 

European Relief 

Previously reported: $2,998.12; Henry Seng, Ind., $35 
Juniors CWU_ of Brooklyn, N. Y., $10; per CSG Vos 
A., $5; Rev. Joseph Wuest, Mich., $5; CSE. Gerhard, 
Pa., $5; St. Elizabeth Hospital, Appleton, Wis., $10; 
Total to and including January 17, 1951, $3,036.12. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $6,465.05; Mrs. Peter Mohr, 
Kans., $5; Marillac Seminary, Normandy, Mo., $505 
John Kehle, Miss., $20; Mr. and Mrs. W... Feist, Can- 
ada, $15; St. Joseph’s Villa, Cheltenham, Pa., $2; 
Dorothy Reger, Cal., $5; Mrs. Ben Dansby, Tex., $20; 
P. A. Kornely, Wis., $15.Mrs. M. P. Peters, Conn., $5; 
Daughters of the Holy Ghost, Putnam, Conn., $1; Ju- 
niors CWU of Brooklyn, N.-Y., $1; Mrs. R. Walter, 
N. Y., $3; Mrs. Louis Sintzel, Ill., $10; A. D. Ridinger, 
Conn., $10;.Mrs. Anthony Preske, Ind., $26; Mrs. Dor- 
othy Costello, Ill., $5; N. N. Mission Fund, $15; Miss 
Frieda Felder, Cal., $42; Mrs. C. B. Tupper, N. Y., 
$23; Sisters of Christian Charity, Brooklyn, N. Y., $25 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Louisville, Ohio, $3; St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Watertown, Wis., $5; Carmelite Sisters, D.C.J., 
KE. Chicago, Ind., $20; Mrs. Anna Streech, Minn., $16; 
Mrs. Theresia Roth, Wis., $8; St. Francis Hospital, 
Evanston, Ill., $10; Frank Holzner, Va., $80; Frank 
Preske, -Ind.,-$10; Dr--F. A. *Kaicher, No Y-. S103 si. 
Catherine de Ricci Convent, Philadelphia, Pa., $1; Li- 
cavoli Family, Mo., $5; St. Joseph’s Infirmary, Houston, 
Tex.,. $15;- St. Elizabeth’s Guild, Bronx, -N. Y., $20; 
Sisters of Divine Providence, Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; Miss 
J. Vollmer, Pa., $10; Engelbert Hackl, Ill., $10; St. 
Mary’s Hospital, La Salle, Ind., $10; St. Joseph’s Con- 
vent, Monterey, Cal., $5; General Hospital, Canada, $4; 
Margaret Mary Hospital, Batesville, Ind., $5; St. Fran- 
cis Hospital, Lynwood, Cal., $10; St. Michael Hospital 
Milwaukee, Wis., $50; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Canada, 
940;. R. S. Baker, N. Y., $2; CWU of New-York, Inc, 
N. Y., $5; Dominican Sisters, Acushnet, Mass., $4; Miss 
M. Buggle, Mo., $100; Mrs. Elizabeth Goeller, N. J., 
$10; Mrs. Frank Notermann, Minn., $10; St. Joseph’s 
Hospital, San Francisco, Cal., $10; Sacred Heart Hos- 
pital, Loup City, Nebr., $10; Miss Catherine Mohr, 
Kans., $10; Monastery of the Precious Blood, Canada, 
$81; St. Boniface Soc., New Haven; Conn., $25; J. J. 
Niesen, Ill., $4; Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, 
Wis., $10; St. Anthony Hospital, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
$2; Poor Clare Monastery, Roswell, N. Mex., $1; Con- 
vent of Divine Love, Philadelphia, Pa., $40; Manor St. 
Joseph, Edgeley, N. D., $10; Total to and including 
January 17, 1951, $7,412.05. 
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Gifts in Kind 
were received from the following men and organizations 
of men up to and including January 15, 1951. 


WEARING APPAREL: Very Rev. Leo: P. 
Henkel, Ill., (clothing, shoes); M. Dirrig, Ohio, (cloth- 
ing); Charles Petschelt, Ill., (bed shirts). 

BOOKS: N. N., Milwaukee, Wis., (Polish-English 
dictionary); Rey. Aloys Stumpf, Mo., (46 books, 15 
school books); Leo Petitjean, Ind., (books). ; 

MAGAZINES & NEWSPAPERS: G. A. 
Mulcahy, Pa., (magazines); Frank Jungbauer, Minn., 
(magazines). fh 

MISCELLANEOUS: S. Stuve, Mo., (miscel- 
laneous); Dr. Flynn, Mo., (proprietary medicine); G. 
A. Muleahy, Pa., (greeting cards); M. Dirrig, Ohio, 
cancelled stamps, bandages, religious articles) ; Charles 
Petschelt, IIl., (greeting cards, leper pads, bandages, 
medicine, religious articles). _ 2: ae 
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